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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 
~ssiallneilies 


With the “ Specrator” of Saturday, March 30th, will be issued, 
gratis, a SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, the outside pages 
of which will be devoted to Advertisements. Advertisements for the | 
Supplement should reach the Publishing Office not later than noon on 
the Wednesday preceding that date. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_@~— 
ype financial crisis was brought up in the French Chamber 
on Thursday in a rather curious way. No impartial man 
can doubt that the Government, in persuading the Bank of 
France to advance €5,600,000 in all to the Comptoir d’Escompte, 
was anxious to protect the Copper Ring, or rather, to avert the 
political consequences of the ruin which might have followed 
its collapse. It is evident, too, that the securities deposited | 
for the loan are inadequate, for M. Rouvier insisted on an 
additional guarantee of £800,000 from the financial houses. The 
workmen of Paris, who hate the Copper Ring, are very angry 
that it should be assisted, and M. Laur, as their spokesman, 
asked indignantly why Government had not prosecuted the Ring 
ander the clause of the Code directed against monopolists. He 
had law on his side, as M. Thévenet, Minister of Justice, fully 
admitted, and might have made out a formidable case ; but he 
was carried away by that hatred for the Rothschilds, as typical 
capitalists, which is so often expressed by Parisian workmen, 
and broke into a raving attack on them. He actually accused 
the House of plotting the ruin of French credit in order to 
prevent war. M. Rouvier had no difficulty in exposing this 
nonsense, and argued that in preventing a crash, the Govern- 
ment had played a patriotic part. The Minister of Justice, 
again, gave “an explicit promise” to prosecute the Copper 
Ring; and the House, though obviously dissatisfied, passed an 
Order of the Day expressing its “ conviction that Government 
will take the measures necessary to ascertain on whom the 
vesponsibility rests.” by 339 to 217. 





This incident is much more serious than it looks. The 
Parisian populace suspects both the Ministry and the Chamber 
of “undue subservience to financial interests”—that is, in 
plain English. of corruption—and the Boulangists are using 
that charge as a weapon. M. Laguerre, the manager of 
the Patriotic League, on Saturday accused M. Constans of | 
accepting a cheque for £400, in payment for the use of 
his name by an embryo Insurance Company, a charge which | 
appears to be true, though when the project dropped, M. | 
Constans returned the money. General Boulanger also, in the | 
speech at Tours on Sunday of which we give the substance 
elsewhere, made the corruption of the Deputies his principal 
charge. It seems certain that many of them are “plunged in 
pr pool of agio,” and that the danger of a crash wildly 
*xcites the Chamber. M. Rouvier admitted on Thursday that | 
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the danger was considerable, there being £40,000,000 deposited 
with the banks in Paris. If another bank goes, this will all 


| be withdrawn, and then a catastrophe is inevitable. Observe 
| that the three preludes to trouble in Paris are all present. 


The Government declares itself “in combat,’ the Chamber 
rings with atrocious personalities, and the financial situation 
tends towards “twenty-four hours of a state of barter.” 





A new Parliamentary party has been born this week. 
It calls itself the Radical Committee, has for recognised 


_ leader Mr. Labouchere, comprises from forty to fifty Radical 


Members, and will set itself specially to organise “set debates” 
upon votes in Supply,—that is, as far as it can, to refuse 


| supplies, the intention being to force an early dissolution. We 
| . 2 . 
| have pointed out elsewhere reasons which may make the 


project fail, but almost all the discussion of the week has 
been intended to waste time, and on Tuesday this plan was 
openly admitted by Mr. Labouchere. He declared that votes 
of want of confidence were “mistakes in tacties;” that the 
Opposition “ meant to carry ona guerilla war ;” that “ he would 
not give a single day to the Government, because never a day 
in their hands passed without their doing some sort of evil ;” 
that “he would not afford them an opportunity of getting one 
single sixpence.” “If the Chancellor of the Exchequer took up 
anattitude of defiance and refused to consult the country, 


| then the Opposition would throw every obstacle they could in 


the way of the transaction of public business.” That is clear 
speaking, and means that the people of the United Kingdom 


'who elect the majority are to have no control of their own 


affairs unless Mr. Labouchere and his group please. If that 


| policy is carried out, it will be necessary once more to revise 


the Standing Orders, or to adopt still more drastic alternatives. 
Meanwhile, let us hope that the electors will note that their 
will is defied, and that a minority of a minority openly claims 
a divine right to rule. 


The determination announced on Tuesday to worry the 
Government as thoroughly as possible was carried out by Sir 
W. Harcourt on Wednesday, in reference to Dr. Barr, the 
medical inspector of the Liverpool Prison, who gave evidence 
which so greatly incensed the Parnellites as to the condition of 
the Irish prisons; also with regard to the visit paid by Pigott to 
the convict Daly in Chatham Prison; and again with regard to 
Mr. Anderson’s communication to Major Le Caron, of the papers 
sent by the latter from the United States in relation to the 


| Fenian conspiracy against England and Canada. The attack 


was very elaborate and very impotent. To any one who will 
take the pains to go through the debate, and to read Mr. 
Anderson’s letter to Thursday’s Times on his conduct with 
relation to Major Le Caron’s letters, it will be quite evident 
that the attack utterly failed to make out any trace of an 
attempt on the part of the Government to back up the Times’ 
case with official influence. 


A great deal is made by an evening journal of the alleged 
omission by the Times’ report of Mr. Matthews’s expression, in 
relation to the inquiry held before Sir James Hannen’s Com- 
mission, of the word “State” from the sentence, “a State 
inquiry of some importance.” Any emptier point could hardly 
be made. If an inquiry made under an Act of Parliament is 
not a “State” inquiry, what is a “State” inquiry? A 
“State” inquiry no more implies that the Government of the 
day is identified with either party to the issue, than a “State” 
paper implies that it is a paper expressing the view of the 
Government. Sir Louis Mallet’s Report on the bimetallic 
controversy, published by the Royal Commission, is as un- 
doubtedly a “State” paper as is any minute on the subject 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer; yet the Government are 
no more committed to Sir Louis Mallet’s Report than they are 
to either the Times’ view or the Parnellite view of the issue 
coneerning “ Parnellism and Crime.” The deliberate design 
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of harrying the Government to the uttermost point, is visible 
enough in Wednesday's debate, and the failure to discredit it 
is as conspicuous as the intention to exhaust every feasible 
device in the hope of discrediting it. 

The attack on the Government was renewed again on 
Thursday by Mr. Morley and Sir William Harcourt ; but the 
more it is studied, the more clearly it will be seen that there is 
really no case at all to be made against them for offering 
special advantages to the representatives of the Times which 
have not been also offered and promised to the representatives 
of the Parnellite Party. We feel perfectly confident that the 
readers of Thursday’s debate will be much more likely to 
regard the attacks of the Opposition as purely dilatory and 
obstructive, than as really animated by sincere moral indig- 
nation, when they see how lame a case the Opposition leaders 
make out for their own self-justification. Mr. Bradlaugh’s 
motion to reduce the Irish Chief Secretary’s salary by £500, as 
a token of the disapproval of the House, was defeated by 275 
to 211, after a debate in which Mr. T. P. O’Connor had to be 
called upon by the Chairman of Committees to withdraw a most 
utterly unfounded attack on Mr. Balfour for attempting to 
re-galvanise the charge that Mr. Parnell had really written 
the forged letters. and in which Mr. Healy had generally 
conducted himself as only Mr. Healy can. 





Lord Salisbury opened on Tuesday the new Conservative 
and Constitutional Club at Watford, and made a speech in 
the evening at a dinner in the Agricultural Hall, in which he 
repudiated with some warmth the charge that the Govern- 
ment had any interest in the charges brought against Mr. 
Parnell by the Times. He did venture to maintain, however, 
that “the fact that a man has forged your signature is not 
proof that you are possessed of every statesmanlike quality 
and every moral virtue.” If only Sir William Harcourt 
had taken part in the great dramatic scene at the Eighty 
Club when Lord Spencer shook hands with Mr. Parnell 
amidst tumultuous enthusiasm, Lord Salisbury would have 
been gratified, because he should then have known more 
exactly, perhaps, the meaning of that phrase, which had always 
remained somewhat dark and obscure in his mind, about 
“ stewing in Parnellite juice.” He pointed out how entirely 
false it has been sinee 1870, that any Irish tenant could be 
despoiled of the value of his improvements by eviction, as Mr. 
Parnell stated in a speech only a few days ago; and referring 
to Mr. O’Brien’s “tragic nudity” in prison, Lord Salisbury 
remarked that “if you want prison rules altered, there are 
other ways of getting that done than by lying on your back 
and kicking at the warder.” And as to the duty of putting 
down outrages, what would the people of Hertfordshire say if 
a secret association, finding that a man was about to take « 
farm from which another tenant had been evicted, directed 
that his legs should be fired into at midnight? “To prevent 
these things,” said Lord Salisbury, “is not faction,” and if it 
were supposed that a dissolution of the present Parliament 
could be forced ty anything short of the carrying of a vote of 
want of confidence in the House of Commons, “ my impression 
is that they are very much mistaken.” 


At Lambeth on Tuesday, Sir William Harcourt made a very 
lame attempt to fasten on Lord Hartington responsibility for 
what Lord Hartington has absolutely disavowed,—the assertion 
of the authenticity of the forged letters attributed by the Times 
to Mr. Parnell. Sir William Harcourt entirely failed. He 
produced statements of Lord Hartington that the Times’ 
articles on the connection between Parnellism and crime had 
justified all that he himself (Lord Hartington) had said on the 
subject ; but Lord Hartington never said anything about the 
authenticity of the forged letters, and what Sir William 
Harcourt produced had no more bearing on that subject than 
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the pressure of the most Tory Government th 





on the Man with the Iron Mask. Lord Hartington was quite 
right in saying that Sir William Harcourt himself had said | 
stronger things on the connection between Parnellism and 
crime, than Lord Hartington has ever said. Later in his 
speech, Sir W. Harcourt called Mr. Balfour “ very slippery.” 
“ He is like an eel. If you want to get hold of him, you must 
have sand upon your hand.” Such is the refined criticism of 
Sir William Harcourt. 

On Wednesday night, Sir George Trevelyan made a speech 
at Holloway Hall, North Islington, in which he was wild enough 
to say that the Liberal Party was being reorganised “ under 








Ni 
had ever seen since the time of Eldon and Cases eet 
including their administration.” Has the word “ Tory» me 
meaning in the mouth of a politician who can use such ills 
as that? Why, the present Government is far more Lib = 
than that of which the great “ Lord Spencer and I” to en 
Sir George Trevelyan has referred with pride so many se i 
of times, were illustrious members. What would Lords Elo : 
and Castlereagh have said to the Local Government Bill 2 
last year, for instance,—of which even Sir George Treve} ‘. 
could not speak without admitting that it had greatly Pe 
municipal liberty? Nevertheless, the optated “ Aldermen” are 
great rocks of offence to Sir George Trevelyan. “The country % 
he said, “had had enough of men who were afraid to face popular 
election.” That would apply just as much to the Judges ene 
the experts whom the County Councils ought to chevee, al 
sometimes apparently do choose, as specially qualified col- 
leagues. Indeed, why not elect the police themselves, if « the 
country has had enough of men who are afraid to face popular 
election’? If we did, we think the country would soon h 
more than enough of men who were anxious to face 
election. 


ave 
popular 

The Gladstonians had a great triumph at Kennington 
yesterday week, if Mr. Beaufoy can properly be called 4 
Gladstonian. He came in by a majority of 630 (4,089. 
against 3,439 for Mr. Beresford-Hope), whereas in 1886 My. 
Beaufoy was defeated by a majority of 439. And this 
happened on a very heavy poll. The Conservative yote 
was itself heavier by 217 than it was in 1886; but then, the 
Gladstonian vote was heavier by 1,277; so that the Gladstonians 
gained 1,000 more than their opponents, and it is quite clear 
that a very strong current must have been running in 
Kennington in favour of Mr. Beaufoy. It is, however, , 


very doubtful matter indeed how far Mr. Beaufoy is a good 
Gladstonian on the question of Irish Home-rule. The 


Newcastle Daily Chroniele, which is certainly not at all 
disposed to any form of Conservatism or Liberal Unionism. 
regards his declarations on the question of Home-rule as 
indicating quite a new phase of Home-rule. The Dublin 
Parliament, it says, as conceived by Mr. Beaufoy, must tak: 
orders from the Parliament at Westminster, like a County 
Council. Moreover. the claim of Ulster not to be put under 
the Irish Legislature is to be, as we understand, zealously 
asserted, and, on the whole, Mr. Beaufoy’s idea of Home-rule 
for Ireland is even /ess likely to be accepted by the Parnellite 
Members, than Mr. Chamberlain’s old scheme. If Mr. Beaut Ny 
lives up to these declarations, he will probably give as much 
trouble to Mr. Gladstone,—whenever, or if ever, a new Home- 
rule Bill is brought in,—as Mr. Chamberlain himself. 





The Metropolitan Board of Works has ceased to exist, and 
Lord Rosebery made an interesting speech to “the County 
Council of the administrative County of London” on March 
21st, the day on which it took over the duties and rights of the 
defunct Board. He said that the London County Council had 
been described as an Assembly of “ Rads, Cads, and Fads,” but 
he did not think that their infant body had at all deserved that 
contemptuous brand, either by the work they had done or by 
the opinions they had expressed. He thought that the first 
list of Aldermen drawn up by the majority was not a very 
wise one; but he had no great fault to find with the actual 
Aldermen elected, who included many men to whom they 
would be greatly indebted. He pointed out the extreme diffi- 
culty of their work, and declared that, so far as he could 
judge, political animus had entirely disappeared from the 
working of the twenty Committees to which the preliminary 
organisation of the County Council had been entrusted. The 
conclusion of his speech, in which he claimed the help and 
encouragement of London for their arduous undertaking, was 
very vigorous and eloquent. 


Milan, the ex-King of Servia, quitted Belgrade on Tuesday 
for Vienna, whence, after depositing the bulk of his private 
property, he will, it is believed, proceed to Spain. He intended, 
it is said, to live in Constantinople, but was warned that he 
would not be a favoured person in that capital. The Regents. 
immediately on his departure, circulated a telegram stating 
that they had made no private bargains with him, and will, it 
is believed, at once begin to rule independently. They will, it is 
expected, signify to Queen Natalie that her arrival in Belgrade 
would be inopportune, but that they would, if she insists, offer 
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Ministers who are Russophil Radicals, are clearly not contented 
? 


with the Regency ; but the most serious symptom of the hour 
is the reception accorded to M. Paschitch, once a “ brigand 

and head of the Radical party of action. He has been wel- 
comed back from exile by all Radicals, and is now the recog- 
nised leader of the party. It is feared that he will propose 
violent courses; but there is obviously some restraining 
influence, probably the fear of an Austrian occupation, which 
operates very powerfully in Belgrade. No man once in power 
there does precisely the things which his opinions would 
suggest, and no man quite escapes the pressure from Vienna. 


The Irish in America are interfering with the Administra- 
tion more openly than usual. On Wednesday, a deputation 
from them waited on the President to say that they had not 
at all approved of Mr. Phelps, and wished for a Minister “ not 
likely to be moved from his Americanism by British 
Hatteries.” The President replied that that was his wish 
too, but that even if he chose one of them, he would probably, 
under the influence of English social life. be less acceptable to 
Irishmen at the end of his term than at the beginning. As 
Americans, who are more than 80 per cent. of the population, 
wish their Minister to represent the Union, and not only the 
Irish in it, this interference must be not a little galling ; and 
the President, who is said to be exhibiting a will of his own, 
which greatly annoys the wire-pullers, will probably take his 
own way, and having the Fisheries in his mind, will appoint 
some competent lawyer. Mr. Chauncy Depew, who had been 
fixed upon by general opinion, and who is said to be the 
best impromptu speech-maker in a land where every man 
can speak, has declined the appointment, and the President is 
fettered by some sectional considerations. New York, he is 
told, must not have everything, and Mr. Whitelaw Reid, editor 
of the New York Tribune, has already received the best foreign 
appointment in his gift, having been nominated Minister to 
the American Paradise, Paris. 


Lord Salisbury on Thursday vetoed Lord Carnarvon’s Black 
Sheep Bill, saying that, while he approved its principle, he did 
not approve its method. If they were to expel any Peer con- 
victed of malpractice, they would have to recognise the Jockey 
Club as a court of competent jurisdiction, which would never 
do. He“ did not think it desirable, except for adequate reason, 
to subject the constitution of their Lordships’ House to the 
dissecting light of the House of Commons,” and would rather 
consider the subject in connection with some project of 
general reform. The House, therefore. voted the previous 
question by 73 to 14,—not a very satisfactory ending. There 
can be no doubt that the House of Lords ought to possess the 
power of expelling a bankrupt. or a criminal, or any one with 
whom decent men will not associate; and we hardly under- 
stand the certainty so frequently expressed that they do not 
possess it. They certainly in the Wensleydale case claimed 
and exercised the right to refuse a seat to any Peer; and why 
van they not exercise it for moral as well as political cause ? 
[t may be true enough, as Lord Salisbury says, that the black 
sheep are few; but if there were three Negro Peers in the 
House, everybody who entered it would see them first. 


Mr. Robert Sexton, the Unionist member of the Corpora- 
tion of Dublin, who resigned his seat a few days ago because 
a vote of censure had been passed on him and on two other 
Cnionists for attending the dinner to Mr. Balfour, has been 
re-elected to the Corporation by a majority of four over a 
Nationalist antagonist, as a protest against the attempt to 
intimidate Unionists in Dublin. It is a narrow majority, but 
it is higher by three than the majority which last elected him, 
which was only the casting-vote of the Chairman. The truth 
is, that Mr. Robert Sexton is a hard worker on the Corpora- 
tion, and has done so much good work on its Committees that 
his colleagues miss him, and are ready to pass over his polities 
for the sake of his help. Still, it is something that such a 
motive as this should be allowed any weight at all in an 
atmosphere grown so “electric” as that of the Corporation of 
Dublin. It is rather a favourable sign of the times. Pro- 
bably the Mayoralty of the other Mr. Sexton excites a certain 
feeling of reaction in even Dublin Councillors’ breasts. 


The Postmaster-General, Mr. Raikes, laid the foundation- 
stone on Monday of a new Post-Office in Birmingham, stating 
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position, holding that since the divorce, her right of | that within the last twenty years,—since 1876,—the number of 
Servia is as clear as that of any other Servian. The | letters delivered in Birmingham had more than trebled, while 


the telegrams had increased more than sixfold. All this 
is remarkable evidence of the rapidly increasing life and 
energy in Birmingham ; but if there were only any conceivable 
test of the proportion, at the two different periods, between the 
letters worth writing and the letters actually written, we should 
learn more of the growth of true life at Birmingham than we 
do. But it is the worst of statistics that they so seldom touch 
anything but the most superficial part of life. It would be 
very satisfactory to know whether the trivial aspects of life 
encroach on the serious, or the serious on the trivial; whether, 
as business increases, it is mere inertness that vanishes away, 
or whether a certain old-fashioned type of slow, painstaking 
energy dies away with it, as well as mere inertness. 


The strength of the feeling against Jews in Vienna isa 
little perplexing. On the 18th inst., seventeen elections to the 
Municipal Council were held, and eleven Councillors were 
returned avowedly as anti-Semites. There are now no less than 
twenty-four anti-Semites in the Council, and the correspondent 
of the Times affirms that the main cause of the Conservative 
reaction is feeling against the Jews. The fact of hatred seems 
clear, but what is its cause? The people of Vienna are very 
easy-going Catholics, and the electors had some years ago 
a special liking for Jews, as the least likely of all men to be 
influenced by the priests. We strongly suspect that the vote 
is a Socialist one, the Socialists regarding Conservatives and 
Liberals with equal distaste, and voting against the Jews not 
as politicians, but as of all classes the most conspicuously and 
offensively rich. A similar feeling has long been manifested 
in Prussia, and is beginning to appear in France, where hitherto 
the Jews have enjoyed more honour than in England, rising 
easily to the first positions in the State. Nothing ever goes 
wrong financially in Paris without the workmen attributing it to 
the malice of the Rothschilds, and it is in the Chamber declared 
that they ought to pay the whole losses of the Copper Ring. 





The Times of Tuesday published a rather remarkable 
telegram from its correspondent in St. Petersburg. It con- 
tains a statement, worded with a sort of official care, that the 
Servian revolution will have less effect in Russia than is 
expected. The Panslavic party, it is true, is always for action ; 
but the Czar is a “ real autocrat,” he is outside their influence, 
and he cannot be led away. M. de Giers is only the Czar’s 
servant, and for the present, it is implied, the Czar’s will is peace. 
We are inclined to believe that this statement is accurate, and 
that the Czar abhors the responsibility which would fall on 
him in the event of war; but it is subject to the rider that he 
cannot resist either a national expression of feeling, or a 
demand strongly put forward by the Army. The danger is 
not of his moving, but of some event occurring in Paris, 
Belgrade, or Sofia which would make every Russian think 
that he ought to move. Alexander III. lives a secluded life in 
Gatschina; but an absolute monarch, surrounded by jealous 
intriguers, can, if he pleases, hear almost everything. 


The detailed account of the new Japanese Constitution, 
promulgated on February 11th, the 2,548th anniversary of 
the birth of the founder of the dynasty, has at length arrived, 
and shows that the Constitution is the English one, with 
some modifications. The Upper House, for example, con- 
sists of “ Dukes and Marquises” who sit of right. ‘“‘ Viscounts” 
who sit by election among each other, notables appointed by 
the Crown from among public servants or “ men of erudition,” 
and representatives of the fifteen largest taxpayers in each 
district. A more important departure from English precedentis, 
however, that all Ministers have right of seat and speech in both 
Houses, so that the choice of the Crown is not limited to Peers 
and men who can make themselves popular, but may extend to 
any competent Japanese. It is to be understood, moreover, 
that Ministers are not responsible to Parliament, but to the 
Crown alone, and that the monarch is to remain the actual 
head of the Executive, and not a mere standard-bearer. With 
this view, the power of the Diet has been seriously circum- 
scribed by a proviso that if for any reason the Budget should 
not be voted, the Budget of the previous year shall be legal 
for that year also. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
New Consols (23) were on Friday 975 to 93. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE NEW FOURTH PARTY. 


HE more extreme English Radicals, dissatisfied with 
the tactics of Mr. Gladstone, who never can forget 
that the Queen’s Government must be carried on, have 
taken a step which may prove a serious one. They have 
organised themselves into a separate group, comprising 
some fifty Members, with whips and tellers of their own, 
and, under the leadership of Mr. Labouchere, will adopt 
a separate mode of action. They will, they say, do “ nothing 
that may lead to conflict with the front Opposition Bench,” 
but they wish for a more definite position in the House, to 
advance certain measures not, perhaps, cordially favoured 
by the Liberal chiefs, and, above all, to secure “set de- 
bates” on various votes in Supply. They will, they assert, 
in this way gradually familiarise the country with Radical 
views, and exercise an influence upon the general policy of 
the Opposition which at present they do not possess. This 
is their avowed programme, but it is fair to assume that they 
also contemplate persistent and scientific obstruction,— 
obstruction, that is, carried on not by votes of censure which 
always result in defeat, but by the abuse of the right of 
putting questions, by amendments in Committee of Supply 
intended only to facilitate talk, and by set debates on every 
proposal which can be framed likely to catch the popular 
ear. At least, that is what all men will conceive to be 
meant by Sir W. Harcourt’s extraordinary admission on 
Tuesday that he wanted to “cross-examine” the Govern- 
ment, not to strengthen it by votes of censure; by Mr. 
Labouchere’s statements on the same night that his friends 
“intended to maintain a guerilla war,” that “he would 
not give a single day to the Government, because never a 
day passed without their doing something evil,” that “ he 
would not afford them the opportunity of getting a single 
sixpence ;” and by the number of amendments in Supply, 
twenty of them by one Member alone, already placed upon 
the paper. Men who observe these things will perceive 
what they really mean, and recognise that the idea of the 
Extreme Left in forming a new group is to make govern- 
ment through Parliament impossible, unless it is left in 
Liberal, and, indeed, Radical hands. The will of the 
majority, which is for constitutional purposes the will of 
the people, is to be rendered powerless by a small minority 
using the power of infinite delay which the forms of 
Parliament, arranged at a time when to paralyse Parlia- 
ment would have been accounted treason, place in their 
hands. The object of the new Fourth Party is to arrest 
the machine. 

We are not greatly alarmed even for the progress of 
public business by this new movement. Mr. Labouchere 
will find that even should many Liberals and all 
Parnellites be favourable to his plan, he will experience 
considerable difficulties in carrying it out. Englishmen 
are not Irishmen, and his followers are hardly capable 
of the Hibernian feat of talking at will for an hour or 
two without saying anything. Few of them can sprinkle 
their sauce with epigrams, as Mr. Labouchere can, nor 
have they his French facility of committing every 
oratorical crime except that of being dull. Their con- 
stituents are slow-witted, and might think them fools or 
bores for uttering torrents of twaddle, and doubt the 
expediency of re-electing persons who made them so ex- 
ceedingly ridiculous. They will all have opinions, too, of 
their own, which is an inconvenience Mr. Parnell had not 
to encounter ; and the Member for Northampton does not 
appoint them, does not even help in appointing them, to 
their seats. An extreme English Radical is generally what 
is called an impracticable person ; and though he may be a 
diamond, still, as the Arabs say, we build walls not with 
diamonds, but with bricks. Fifty Professor Stuarts would 
mean fifty parties, each warring on its own line. Moreover, 
the majority has the Closure in its hands, and may, if it 
pleases, find stronger weapons still—Closure, for instance, 
as in France, without the Speaker’s intervention, or the 
suspension of the Standing Orders—and the House, aghast 
at the infinite boredom with which it is menaced by the 
new party, will see those powers energetically employed 
with a sense of pleasurable relief. Indispensable measures 
will be passed in spite of obstruction; and for all others 
the Government can wait patiently, leaving the country to 
digest their proposals at leisure, and to see clearly who it is 





that is stopping them, and why. The e 
to inflict the necessary chastisement. 
of the country which is threatened by 

the Gladstonian Party. Their leaders, meer ve, but 
three horses tandem, instead of a pair abreast oe 
easy to say that the new Fourth Party will ney 
thing to bring itself into conflict with the fro 
tion Bench; but it is, we presume, to be a live thin 
every live thing likes now and again to “an. 
separate life. There never was a new party yet which an 
not begin to hate the party from which it had seceded in 
contempt, and the Radicals are not the people to = 
up with their friends merely for public ravens 
They will always be egging them on to extreme sana 
and Mr. Gladstone will speedily find himself reduced t ) 
one of two alternatives. He will either have to follow his 
own tail, or he will have to get rid of it, and so appear on 
important divisions to have lost much of his strength, 
Mr. Labouchere no doubt thinks the former will be the 
result, and that, to repeat the old joke, the tail will wae 
the dog; but Mr. Gladstone has not given up all his old 
friends in order to go his own way, to be coerced junto 
quiescence by one of his old enemies. He has only to raise 
his voice in serious anger, and any recalcitrant: Radical 
will lose his seat, an ultimate power the force of which 
we may judge from the Parnellite example. The front 
Opposition Bench, while Mr. Gladstone sits there, wil} 
retain its control, and Mr. Gladstone will do as he pleases 
at an immensely increased expenditure of his energy, his 
calmness, and his remaining faculty of management. His 
party will continue, and will continue his, but will be 
weakened by a formal division which may on any given 
night become a real one. : 

But we shall be asked, may it not be that the new Fourth 
Party is formed with a deeper design than this ? May it 
not be that it is intended to utilise the passionate party 
feeling of the Extremists, or their partisan unscrupulous- 
ness, yet liberate the great body of the Liberals from the 
odium of their tactics? May it not be intended that the 
Fourth Party shall paralyse Parliament, while the front 
Opposition Bench, blandly smiling their constitutional 
distaste for such proceedings, shall use them as proof that 
without Home-rule Parliamentary government cannot be 
carried on ? We do not see how that scheme is possible 
without Mr. Gladstone’s consent, which could never be 
obtained. He has only to rise and suggest that the 
vote had better be taken, and the adroitly wicked 
device collapses, useless. His own followers would, of 
course, agree, and for the Dissentient Radicals to resist 
him would only endanger their seats. They are elected by 
Gladstonians as well as Radicals, and Gladstonians do not 
approve even difference with their chief. Such a scheme 
without his consent would be found abortive in a month, 
and would only bring on its promoters the reputation of 
being unsafe men, never to be trusted, even when the 
Commander-in-Chief himself had issued final orders. 
On the other hand, supposing Mr. Gladstone to have 
assented to the plot—(and we beg his pardon for 
the supposition, though put forward only to exhaust 
the argument)—the whole Liberal Party would have to 
bear the odium, the intense odium, not only of obstruction, 
but of all the wild schemes which a Radical Party un- 
steadied by Liberal influence is certain to propose. The 
new Fourth Party, with its fantasies and its fanaticisms, 
would be seen to be nothing but a wing of the Oppo- 
sition, and it is by the acts and speeches of its wings 
that a great party is judged by the electors. In France 
at this moment, voters like the Parisians condemn the 
Opportunists from dread of M. Ferry and his like; while 
voters who are peasants condemn them from dread of 
M. Clémenceau and his ultras. Liberals in England 
not fifty vears ago were scoffed at by Radicals as 
Old Whigs and detested by Tories as Revolutionaries, 
in both cases because of the language of the few 
fanatics on each flank. If the Liberals and the new 
Fourth Party pull together steadily, the effect will soon 
be felt,—first in the House, where independent Members of 
their side will abstain from voting, and next in the 
elections, where men who would grant Home-rule without 
a wince will vote against it because they believe their 
property endangered -by Radical propositions. As a 
matter of judgment, we conceive that the Liberals will 
only be weakened within the House owing to the increased 
difficulty of compelling their soldiers to keep step; but if 
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— is avoided, and step is kept, the new party 
this ditto Dir position more spacial in the country. 
A case can the formation of a new and enragé group 

“oft the Gladstonians, while it must greatly increase 
bem confasion, the delays, and ultimately the discredit, of 
Parliamentary government. 


LORD SALISBURY AT WATFORD. 


2 TP] . “ sched ” but 
here were such a rarity as a really “detac 
[vigilant observer of political life,—but that is a region 


in which “ detachment” is apt to degenerate into in- 


difference, and no indifferent observer can be a vigilant , 


pserver,—such an observer would find something almost 


oathetic in the lofty indignation with which the spokes- 


men of the various groups and sections hurl their | 


garcasms at the spokesmen of the other groups and 
sections, as if they, and they alone, represented abso- 
lute reason, Whereas even the best of them sometimes 


represent something very much nearer to partisan pas- 


in reading Mr. Gladstone’s letters and speeches and Mr. 


John Morley’s declamation, and we are struck with it 
cain in reading Lord Salisbury’s very effective speech 
at Watford. Nothing could be more effective than the 
scorn with which he remarked “that the fact that a 
Nationalist has forged the signature of the Nationalist 
leader is treated in certain circles as a remarkable testimony 
to the merits of the Nationalist leader, and that on public 
platforms a great process of public embracing has been 
going on, and that the men who were the most deadly 
opponents, and said the most atrocious things of each 
other, fell into each other’s arms because it. was proved 
that this Nationalist journalist had committed certain 
forgeries.” No scoff could be more legitimate, but it is 
equally true that none could betray more indifference to that 
aspect of the forgeries which ought to touch the conscience 
of Unionists. Nothing can be more true, nothing can be 
more important, than to remember that the baseness and 
malignity of one Nationalist is no evidence at all of the 
patriotism and statesmanship of another. But Lord Salis- 
bury, with the same oratorical tact which Mr. Gladstone 
and Mr. John Morley display from the opposite side, 
avoided the moral which Unionists ought, if they are 
candid, to draw from the inexcusable eagerness of their own 
party to believe, without any substantial evidence over 
and above their own fixed opinion of Mr. Parnell’s 
enormous demerits, that Mr. Parnell had withdrawn 
in private the condemnation which he had expressed 
in public with every protestation of horror, of the 
wickedness of the murder of Mr. Burke. That moral 
obviously is, that Unionists also are apt to be very 
credulous under the influence of political passion, and 
to do injustice to their political antagonists by leaping at 
false conclusions. Nothing could illustrate this better than 
Lord Salisbury’s evident reluctance to acquiesce heartily 
in the collapse of the case as to the forged letters. 


of the Government should betray that reluctance. There 


is not a serap of producible evidence left on which to rely, | 
and the only consequence of showing this reluctance | 
is to diminish the significance and weight of that 
most just and praiseworthy wrath with which Mr. | 


Parnell’s conduct in originating the long agony of 
the Irish boycotting campaign, is regarded. Doubtless 
it was the indignation felt on that score which made it 
comparatively easy for Unionists to think that there would 
have been no particular access of guilt in the commission 
of the dishonourable act which the Times’ charge attributed. 
But the issue shows that there at least the inference would 
have been the hasty inference of party passion against 
which we ought to guard ourselves most sedulously, and 
all the more sedulously the more severely we condemn our 
antagonists for the violence with which they denounce the 
“wicked conspiracy,” as they call it, that has been revealed, 
—a conspiracy which certainly never existed, though the 
credulousness which believes in it is precisely of a piece 
with that which caused the Times to gorge so readily Mr. 
Pigott’s bait. Lord Salisbury is most effective in exposing 
the monstrous absurdity of transferring to the advantage 
of Mr. Parnell’s cause a moral credit equivalent to the 
disgrace with which the authentication of the forged 
letters would have covered him. No one would ever have 


thought the charge credible at all, had not Mr. Parnell | hit any one at all. The tenacity with which the Govern- 


been the real and avowed author of one of the most 
deliberate attempts to poison the minds of the Irish 
peasantry with mutual suspicions and hatreds which 
have ever discredited our generation ; and that distine- 
tion still remains to him. But when we have learned, 
as we have learned, how easy it is to think it probable 
without even decent evidence that a man who has 
done one evil deed may have done another of a quite 
different kind which many would suppose to be much 
worse, we ought undoubtedly to pull ourselves up in 





We have been greatly struck with this recently | 


It | 
is a misfortune, we think, for the Unionists that the head | 


_ these spasms of suspicion before we condemn our neigh- 
_bours for indulging in them. And Lord Salisbury would 

certainly have done better to confess that Unionists are 
| obviously liable to this moral danger, and to warn them 
against it, before he pointed out the utter absurdity of 
crediting Mr. Parnell with all sorts of political virtue only 
_ because he has been fully exculpated from the charge of one 

very dishonourable deed. But probably it is never given 
| to orators to see their own side of the case as a “detached” 
/mnind would see it; and we suppose we must find the same 
excuse for Mr. Gladstone and Mr. John Morley which we 
' find for Lord Salisbury. 

Lord Salisbury was quite as effective and much more 
worthy of praise,—for here he was representing the interests 
of the whole State,—when he warned the Opposition in that 
peremptory tone than carries confidence, that their efforts 
to force a dissolution by the obstruction with which they 

_threaten the Government, would be a failure. Lord 
Salisbury has the advantage of a seat in the House of 
Lords, and, like the Epicurean gods in their far-off 
_Olympus, to him the torture of endless dicussion on 
small money votes is “a tale of little meaning, though 
| the words are strong.” He can bear the calamities of his 
neighbours, even though they be as dear to him as the First 
| Lord of the Treasury and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
with that equanimity with which we all confessedly bear 
the misfortunes of our friends ; and in his case there is 
no selfishness in doing so, for the more vigorously he 
expresses the indifference of the Government to worries of 
this kind, the less serious these worries will probably be. 
It is well that the Opposition should know that the venom 
with which they threaten to canvass and resist every vote 
in Supply, will not hasten the dissolution, though it is 
certain to alter the attitude of the constituencies towards 
the Opposition when the dissolution comes. Two or 
three more years of such pressure as Sir William Hayr- 
court and Mr. Labouchere hold over our heads may be 
| fatal to Mr. W. H. Smith if he does not take that early 
| refuge in the House of Lords with the intention of 
| Which he is already credited, and will, perhaps, age Mr. 
| Goschen almost as much as Sir George Trevelyan’s now 
‘dearest political friends contrived to age him during 
the two years in which they heaped upon him every 
calumny that political malice could invent. But this 
is what our statesmen are called upon to bear in the 
| interests of the State, and Lord Salisbury is as wise 
as he is peremptory in assuring the Opposition that it 
will have no effect in bringing this Parliament to an end. 
| For our own parts, we no more believe that this declaration 
| 

| 


can be truly described, as it has been described in the 
Opposition journals, as a resolve to cling to “ place,” than 
we believe that’ Mr. Gladstone and Mr. John Morley are 
uttering all the savage denunciations which they pour out, 
in the desire to obtain “ place.” Our principal statesmen, 
—perhaps even on both sides of the House,—are ambitious 
enough and passionate enough and hasty enough in all 
conscience ; but it is something less ignoble than a passion 
for “place” which actuates them. We do not suppose for 
a moment that even Mr. Dillon and Mr. O’Brien are eager 
for “place.” We are quite certain that they would sooner 
gratify their vindictive feeling against Mr. Balfour, than 
secure a twenty years’ lease of “place.” And as for Lord 
Salisbury and his colleagues, we doubt whether any one 
who charges them with a passion for place seriously 
believes the charge. However violent political life may 
be, it is not, as yet at least, sordid. The Government 
would give up “place” to-morrow with joyful hearts, if 
by doing so they could defeat the Home-rule movement, 
and we believe entirely that the Opposition would give up 
all chance of “ place” quite as readily, if by doing so they 
could secure a triumph for the Home-rule movement. 
These are the idle and meaningless charges which hit only 





the meanest and poorest members of either party, if they 
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ment cling to their duty is due to a very different cause. 
They know,—and their antagonists know that they know, 
—that the question of Home-rule in Ireland is a complex 
constitutional question of a very serious kind, the im- 
portance of which it takes a long time to hammer into a 
great and imperfectly educated democracy like ours. It 
is not only a great question how Ireland may be least 
unhappy,—for, after all, that is the true way of putting 
it, and will be the true way for a generation to come,— 
but it is a still greater question how far we have any right 
to diminish the strength, prosperity, and safety of the rest 
of the Kingdom in order to make,—if by so doing we could 
make,—Ireland somewhat less unhappy than she now is. 
These are questions of the utmost moment, and they are 
not questions which a great and imperfectly educated 
democracy can grasp without many years of earnest dis- 
cussion. That is the justification, and it is the ample 
justification, of the determination of the Government not 
to dissolve without a hostile vote in the House of Commons, 
however petty and however pertinacious may be the tactics 
with which the animosity of their opponents may pursue 
them, so long as they command the confidence of Parlia- 
ment. 





THE TOURS MANIFESTO. 

E do not apologise for recurring so often to the steps 

of General Boulanger’s progress, for his success or 
failure involves the whole immediate future of the Con- 
tinent, and possibly also the destinies of this country. If 
Germany dreads his accession to power, the expected Euro- 
pean war will be at hand; and if he turns to attack Great 
Britain, all our internal quarrels will be lost in the absorb- 
ing necessity of self-defence. He has sustained recently a 
blow in the legal “ dissolution ” of the Patriotic League, 
which was his bodyguard; but the Government has not 
yet ventured to strike at him personally, and he has, we 
conceive, made an advance in his great “ speech ” of Sunday 
at Tours, a most important and explicit manifesto. Many, 
perhaps most, observers in this country still mistake, 
as we conceive, the General’s position. They think that 
he is aspiring to an immediate and formal dictatorship ; 
but that is not the case. He is aspiring to an immense 
position, the Presidency of the Republic, still fettered by 
law, but released from legislative control; but he is not 
asking for autocracy. He probably thinks that if he won 
a campaign against either Germany or England, and so 
restored the prestige of France, the Presidency would 
develop into a throne, though, being a sonless man, he 
might resist the temptation ; but at present he is seeking 
the temporary office. His view, in fact, is that the Re- 
public should continue, but that the Executive should be 
strengthened by direct election, and by freedom to act 
within the law ; that the Legislature should be weakened by 
the loss of executive control; and that quarrels between 
the two should be averted by the free use of the “‘ Referen- 
dum,” or appeal to the people on specific subjects. To make 
his proposals succeed, he must draw to himself large sections 
of both the Reactionary and the Republican Parties, and 
at Tours on Sunday he issued a manifesto—it was not a 
speech, but a written document, probably prepared by M. 
Naquet—in which he seeks this end with what appears to 
us decided skill. In the first place, for the benefit of 
Republicans, he repudiates the charge that he is either 
Monarchist or Cesarist. He admits into his Republic all 
Cesarists and all Monarchists who will accept it honestly 
“when it is made habitable,” even though they do not 
believe in it ; but for himself, he says explicitly that he has 
“faith in the Republican idea,” and “trusts that its insti- 
tutions will be harmonised with those of that thoroughly 
democratic society which constitutes France.” He cannot 
prevent those who disbelieve in Republicanism from giving 
him their suffrages, but “ he has never asked for them, and 
never shall.” They are working for Monarchy, and deceive 
themselves, for it is the Republic which will emerge. Those 
Reactionaries to whom he appeals are those who believe in 
Monarchy or Cesarism, but who “ clearly see that an Im- 
perialist or Royalist demonstration, supposing it could be 
brought about, would leave the nation as divided as at 
present, perhaps more divided, and making their love of 
country override their love for a particular form of govern- 
ment, they come to the Republic on the sole condition that 
the Republic shall be habitable, and freely sanctioned by 
the people, directly consulted.” It would be difficult for 
assurances to be more distinct. If they are believed—and 






they are in accord with all the General’s 
—they will draw to him all that lar 
people — abstains from the polls 
the Republic but distrusts Bonapartism, i 

determined not to accept the eaten of rt easily 
its members conceive, is embodied in the idea of Te ory 
macy. They forma third of France, and their adh _ 
if they would only come forward, would, with the f ae 
he has already secured, enable the General to ate 
the Parliamentary party at the polls. And, as we _ 
seen, the tendency to believe the General is widely diff wi 
among the electoral masses of France. _—_— 


But then, will not the General have to pay for th 
adhesions in the loss of many of his Monarchical friends “ne 
have hoped against hope that he would play the part eith . 
of Monk or Ney? Certainly he will; but the payment vil 
not be much. Even among the personal followers of the 
Bourbons and the Bonapartes many will still believe that 
General Boulanger can, as he says, be only “a catapult,” 
an instrument to make a breach in the Republican wall; 
but the majority of the Monarchists and Cwsarists 
of France are not the devotees of a family. They 
only seek a throne because they dislike a Republic 
because they desire security for property, which they 
consider attacked, and because they resent the per- 
secution to which, since 1876, the Catholic Church 
has been exposed. These last-named number millions 
scattered throughout France, exclusive of a far greater 
number of women, and to conciliate them General 
Boulanger makes a great and original offer, the form of 
which deserves some study. Senator Naquet, a leader of 
the Patriotic League, the General’s chief adviser, and some 
cynics say, his brains, accompanied him to Tours, and made 
a speech before the hero of the day. In this speech he 
declared that the religious question stood in the front 
of all things, that it could not be and ought not to be 
settled by a Parliament, but that it should be settled by 
“ Referendum,”—that is, by a specific appeal to the whole 
people to declare whether they would or would not continue 
the Concordat. If they voted “ No,” the connection of the 
Church with the State would cease; while if they voted 
“Yes,” the most difficult of all questions would be settled 
for twenty years. These words are endorsed by the General, 
and, indeed, he apparently selected M. Naquet to utter 
them, as the Senator, being a Jew, an old Republican, and 
author of the Divorce Act, which is regarded by the 
Catholic Church as not only an outrage but an insult, 
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cannot be suspected of wishing well to clericalism. If he 
is for religious liberty, then what clerical can fear? “The 


Republic, as I conceive it,” says General Boulanger, “ ought 
to consecrate every liberty. It ought to repudiate the 
Jacobin inheritance of the present Republic. It ought to 
bring religious pacification to the country by an unlimited 
respect for all beliefs and all opinions. My friend Naquet— 
one of those who have come to me from the old Republican 
Party, who have come without any sacrifice of their pre- 
vious convictions, and, on the contrary, because they saw 
in the National Party the realisation of the principles of 
their whole life—my friend Naquet has told you what he 
thinks of the religious policy of the present Government, 
and how he pictures the Government of the future. 
Declarations of the kind from such a man are more signi- 
ficant than if they came from me, because he who pro- 
nounces them might be, more than I, suspected of cherishing 
hostile feelings with regard to religious liberty. You have 
heard him, and his words, I think, must have reassured 
the most hesitating.” The remarkable cleverness of this 
policy can only be estimated by those who remember the 
bitterness of the anti-clerical feeling which rages among 
the Radicals of France. Any promise to protect the 
Church would have alienated them at once; but they 
cannot object, on their own theories, to abide by the result of 
a mass-vote. Universal suffrage is sovereign in their view 
even over religion, and to universal suffrage the General 
appeals. At the same time, he contents the priesthood. 
They know that if they win the plébiscite, they are safe 
for a generation as nothing but a plébiscite could make 
them ; and, rightly or wrongly, they believe that they are 
sure to win. They have maintained all through that the 
Chamber is more irreligious than its constituents ; and 
though they may be mistaken, no Deputy having ever lost 
his seat for insulting the Church, they are probably right 
upon the more general question. The peasantry, when it 
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without the “offices ”—indeed, their wives and daughters 
would go mad with spiritual fears—nor to pay for them 
out of their own pockets ; and the vote for the Concordat 
is therefore assured beforehand. 

The remainder of General Boulanger’s speech is made 
up chiefly of abuse of those who govern, the charges or 
ealumnies being, it will be observed, addressed toa single 

oint. The Parliamentarians, says the General in effect, 
are corrupt self-seekers, “rulers sharing France, drawing 
their handfuls out of the Budget for themselves and their 
kinsmen, endowed with rich sinecures, and endangering 
the success of the Exhibition by refusing the dissolution 
of the Chamber and prolonging the electoral agitation. 
That reads vulgar to Englishmen ; but we question if in 
this country we quite understand either the depth of 
French suspicion on this subject, or the justification which 
exists for the distrust. The Ministers and Deputies who 
govern France are most of them poor men; they live in a 
society which of all others most allures men to expendi- 
ture; and they have the control not only of a vast 
patronage, immense contracts, and great colonial con- 
eessions, but of many of the richest banking and financing 
establishments in the country. The great financiers are 
willing to pay them salaries, the promoters of Companies 
send them cheques—vide the Constans incident this week 
—and every speculator who wants a permit for his Com- 
pany is willing to allot them shares. How far they yield 
to these temptations will never be accurately known, and 
many among them must be as clean-handed as English 
statesmen; but General Boulanger does but embody the 
general public voice when he assails them all. The events 
of the hour lend sting to his accusations, and while all the 
ruined assail the Republic, those who perceive how the 
State has endeavoured to save the Copper Ring at the risk | 
of millions properly belonging to the Bank of France, will 
not be among its friends. 


LORD ROSEBERY ON THE LONDON COUNTY 
COUNCIL. 
ORD ROSEBERY speaks with the utmost hopeful- 
ness, we may almost say, with the utmost optimism, 
of the career which the London County Council is just | 
commencing ; and though it is certainly better for him who 
is just girding on his armour not to boast himself as he 
who putteth it off, we are far from saying that a sanguine 
spirit is identical with a boastful spirit ; indeed, without a | 
very large spirit of hope, the new body might well collapse 
at the very commencement of such many and great labours | 
as lie before it. Something has certainly been done already | 
by the London County Council to earn the provisional 
confidence of the public. It is a good thing to have deter- 
mined on the abolition of the coal and wine duties. It is | 
a good thing to have determined to keep the deliberations | 
of the Committees private, for in deliberations in which 
there might have been perpetual competition amongst the 
members to catch public applause, the solid part of London 
commerce would have had no sort of confidence. It is a good 
deal to have selected such a man as Lord Rosebery for the | 
Chairman of the whole Council, and men of such experi- 
ence and weight as Lord Lingen and Sir Thomas Farrer 
for Chairmen of the Committees of Finance and Taxation 
respectively. And, perhaps, what is best of all is that the 
London County Council should begin its career with a 
majority for the reforming party, not only because there 
are certain reforms manifestly wanted, not only because | 
the Metropolitan Board of Works succeeded in impressing 
the need for reform much more effectually on the mind of | 
London than any other need whatever, but even in the | 
very interests of prudence and caution, because it is quite 
certain that a body with a decided majority for reform and 
a very strongly marked resolve to effect reforms, will 
command much more confidence when it rejects imprudent 
and rash proposals, than any body could have commanded | 
which should have been credited by the people of London 
With a retrograde of anti-popular bias. Regarding | 
as we do prudence and caution in the administration 
of great municipal affairs as the very first requisite | 
of success, we are delighted to see the affairs of | 
the new London County Council in the hands of | 
men who will be really trusted when they condemn | 
an arrangement as rash or dangerous, because, both by | 
party sympathy and by personal antecedents, they are | 
known to belong to the best class of popular states- | 
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men. We have no fear that such statesmen as Lord 
Rosebery, Lord Lingen, Lord Hobhouse, and Sir Thomas 
Farrer will embark the new London Parliament in 
dangerous and reckless enterprises. And we are quite 
sure that when they reject any proposal to engage in 
such dangerous and reckless enterprises, they will be more 
heartily trusted and supported than nominal Conservatives, 
however sagacious, would have been. The extreme men 
will have much less power to goad the new County Council 
on to perilous ventures, than they would have had if the 
leaders had not already got full command of the sym- 
pathies of the progressive party. The Radicals in Parlia- 
ment used to say that they rather preferred a Reform Bill 
brought in by the Conservative Party, because they could 
do larger things through the instrumentality of the Con- 
servative Party than they could do through the instru- 
mentality of the Liberal Party, the prudence of which was 
distrusted by the very limited constituencies then in com- 
mand of the situation. For a precisely similar reason, now 
that the constituencies are so thoroughly democratic, we 
prefer to have a reforming policy introduced by the Liberals 
to having it imtroduced by the Conservatives, because 
the new democracy will be more manageable by Liberals 
who tell them what is too rash and risky to attempt, than 
they will by Conservatives who tell them the same thing. 
And what is more, we feel quite as firm a belief that the 
Liberals who are at present controHing the London County 
Council really wish to be prudent, as the Radical Party 
could ever have felt that the Conservatives under Lord 
Beaconsfield really wished to go as far in the democratic 
direction as their constituents, under the “ education” 
to which their leader submitted them, would permit them 


| to go. 


Indeed, as we have pointed out on former occasions, the 
Liberals in the London County Council are well aware that 
there are very clear limits to innovation which they must 
not trangress, if they would keep the confidence of their 
constituencies. A good deal may be done, perhaps, and 
we hope will be done, in the direction of equalising the 
pressure of municipal taxation on the rich and the poor ; 
but if once any of the wilder proposals for confiscation, or 
anything approximating to confiscation, should find favour 
with the Council, there will be a very sharp check ad- 
ministered by the various Building Societies in London, 
whose property is in the aggregate very large, and 
all in the hands of struggling and needy people. It 
will be impossible to confiscate rich men’s property without 
endangering poor men’s property. That is the great safe- 
guard of all property where it is widely distributed among 
the poor. The great misfortune of Ireland has been that 
we have not hitherto had that safeguard there. The great 
good fortune of London is that we have that safeguard for 
London property, and that it is sure to prove a check-string 
which will pull up very sharply those who wish to make 
raids against the solid foundations of civilised life. 

Lord Rosebery could hardly have expressed better the 


; aim which the new County Council for the Metropolis 


ought to place before itself, and which, so far as the 
Chairman is concerned, he does place before himself, 
than in the advice “to advance hand-in-hand with a 
daring caution, feeling owr way but not afraid to move, 
seeking the truth but not afraid to face the truth when 
we have found it.” For it will take a daring caution 
and a cautious daring to do all that may be done for 
London, without risking all that may be risked and 
lost by injudicious haste. As Mr. Chamberlain said 
very justly in his speech at Birmingham on Monday, 
it is childish to reproach great Municipalities with a great 
increase of their expenditure, so long as that increase of 
expenditure causes, and is justified by, a much greater 
increase of their wealth. That is the principle which 
should inspire Lord Rosebery and his colleagues, both with 
their daring and with their caution. They should dare 
much when the promise is great that what they dare will 
raise the whole level of London comfort and industry, and 
make it far easier to extract the greater taxation which 
is required, than it has been to extract the smaller 
taxation which is superseded. But that is a prin- 
ciple which will stimulate caution as well as daring. 
They must not impose rates which, instead of making 
London more industrious and prosperous, tend to make 
it less industrious and prosperous. They must guide them- 
selves, as Birmingham has guided itself, by the light of sober 
experience, and only ineur new expenditure which they 
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have every reason to belicve likely to replace, and more than 
replace, the outlay by which it is to be defrayed. We may 
be quite sure that if they make this their aim, they will 
embark in no wild schemes for relieving the poor from all 
liability for the cost of the improvements which they vote ; 
for that is a principle which is utterly disastrous to the 
morale as wellas the economy of any great Municipality, and 
which cannot be adopted without letting loose class passions 
as well as stimulating the most wasteful extravagance. 
Rates which make the poor richer will never in the end 
make the rich poorer. 
steadily increasing rates,—which will make the poor grow 
steadily richer, that will be sanctioned by that “daring 
caution” of which Lord Rosebery speaks. 


THE EIGHT-HOURS DAY. 
M* BEAUFOY, the newly elected Member for 
Bk Kennington, telis an interviewer that he owes his 
return for that borough at least as much to his support of 
the Eight-Hours Day as to any other cause ; and we should 
not wonder at all if the reduction of the legal day became 
a question of importance at elections. Of all the semi- 
Socialist proposals now in the air, it is the one which could 
most easily be made into a popular cry. Many of those 
proposals are threatening only while unexamined. The 
demand for the special taxation of ground-rents, for 
instance, will not be earnest when it is seen that, like 
the exemption of poor houses from rates, it has very 
little meaning, as the taxation will in the end _ be 
recouped by an increase in rent. It will only be popular, 
moreover, so long as freeholders are few, and _ their 
number, already much greater than demagogues imagine, 
will increase with every measure for the enfranchisement 
of the soil. The abolition of taxation on working folk is 
impracticable so long as it is an object to repress drunken- 
ness ; and we are not much afraid in this country of the 
ery about the subdivision of the land. Liberty to toil in 
all weathers at the cultivation of potatoes on a patch of 
his own, is not the British workman’s ideal paradise, or he 
would not slip away so steadily from the country-side, or 
prefer so constantly, when he saves money, to invest it in 
little houses. There may, however, be an outery for the 
compulsory shortening of the hours of labour. 
the ery has not yet been sanctioned by the great Trade- 


Unions, the men in each trade doubting, apparently, 
whether it will suit them, just as Mr. Beaufoy doubts 


whether it would suit his business of making “ British 
wines,” the plan has much support from working orators, 
and still more from orators who wish to appear specially 
friendly to the cause of labour. It is perpetually being 
urged upon Parliament by men anxious to please large 
constituencies, as a condition to be inserted in all Govern- 
ment contracts ; and it is resisted, we note, more and more 
ina tone of half-apology. Mr. Morley spoke out against 
it at Newcastle in the manliest fashion; but a good many 
prominent Members, Conservative as well as Liberal, treat 
it as one of those fads, like the resistance to the Vaccina- 
tion Laws and the oppressiveness of the police, about which 
it is inconvenient to be either truthful er distinct. 

A reduction in hours is, moreover, the project among all 
others of that kind, for which there is in the abstract most 
to be said, and which, therefore, most attracts the philan- 
thropists of the closet. In the first place, it is already in 
one way embodied in our laws, the prohibition of labour 
on Sunday being enforced by legislation, and, although 
originally religious, being now defended mainly on the 
ground of the advantage, moral and physical, of securing to 
all some modicum of leisure. And nobody denies that if 
that modicum could be increased, it would be to the general 
advantage of the working class. Pessimists may doubt 
whether the inass of mankind are yet civilised enough to 
use leisure well, and whether there was not truth in our 
forefathers’ maxims about Satan and idle hands; but the 
ideal which Christians have in their minds of the future of 
the community, can never be reached while the majority 
are overworked, or until every man enjoys some reasonable 
quantity of leisure. We all approve education for the 
mature as well as the young, and the condition of education 
is time to lear. It is nonsense to tell all men to reflect, 
and study, and advance in culture, and then work 
them until they have neither the time for any of those 
improving occupations, nor the energy to use it if they had. 


Although | 


And it is only rates,—no doubt | 
lot of the workman and his employer 





It is hard enough for a bricklayer to cultivate himself 


while weighted with unavoidable fatigue; but 
work steadily from 8 to 8, besides walkin 
from his house and walking home 
impossible. Moreover, whether equality be desirable cy 
not, or in accord with unalterable conditions or not, ec hit, 
is the modern ideal; and of the two grand ne a a 
equality—the insecurity of the wage-earner and he. a 
work of the handicraftsman—the latter is the one which 
presents the fewer obstacles to alleviation. After al] uw nl 
work in itself be an evil, which is impossible unless we a 
nounce the Creator malicious, the difference hues: ae 
is muc 
only apparent. For a third of life, the time Brel - ™ 
are exactly equal,—or rather, the workman, who knows er 
of insomnia and its tortures, has much the best of it “Me 
health there is little difference, for the grand advantage of 
the employer in that respect, skilled medical attendance ; 
shared, in London at least, by the workman algo eke 
might be shared without Socialism much more ‘i. 
pletely. Nobody malingers for the pleasure of swallowin« 
medicine, nor will any woman bear more children icitinas 
she is skilfully attended in her hour of pain. Family 
ties are the same enjoyment to both, food ents 
both alike, both have or may have the same enjoy- 
ment from society, and in the appreciation of rest, apart 
from sleep, the workman has a definite advantage. His 
grand disadvantages, in truth, are the insecurity which ca; 
never be amended till he is wise enough to apply the 
grand lever of insurance—he formally rejected compulsory 
pensions for himself in Parliament on Wednesday—anid 
the want of sufficient leisure. If that could be secured 
the man of the majority—that is, the man with a steady 
livelihood from steady work which he thoroughly under- 
stands—would, considering what a world it is, that no food 
erows of itself, that none of us consent to our own existence, 
and that all are under sentence of capital punishment, hay 
but little ground of reasonable complaint. 

But canity We fear not, without such a redistribution 
of wages as would be felt by all workers to be a distinct 
step backwards, and such a reduction of freedom as the 
community has no right to compel. In many trades, piece- 
work is imperative, and piece-work and legal hours cannot 
exist together; and in many more, the inequality of th: 
length of the day has been decreed by powers independent 
even of the workman’s vote. In the most important trade 
of all, agriculture, summer and winter cannot be made alike, 
and an eight-hour rule would simply mean that the seed 
should never be sown and the harvest never be reaped. The 
conditions of the building trade are nearly as severe, King 
Frost not being an elective monarch; in the sailor’s life 
necessities are immutable and rest forbidden, very ofte: 
under capital penalties; while in every trade, from 
soldiering to printing, there are days and hours of sharp 
emergency. A hard-and-fast rule against overtime would 
be perforce disobeyed incessantly, to the ruin of respect 
for law and of workmen’s confidence in each other; and, 
of course, if overtime is allowed, the “ Legal Day ” becomes 
an empty phrase. No such law could be carried out, 
even if the whole world consented, and if the whole world 
could be trusted to play fair; and till those events happen, 
it cannot even be recorded in a statute. For, after all, 
men must live, and the men of a country handicapped by 
such a law could not find the means of living. They would 
be undersold by the foreigner in wheat-growing, in mining, 
in shipbuilding, in every variety of occupation, except 
perhaps that of putting together foreign bricks, and 
foreign doors and windows. Three-fourths of all the 
trades would in ten years be in the position of the un- 
happy Cornwall miners after Australia and Banca began tv 
pour out their treasures of copper and tin, men deprived 
of work, while willing to work and able to work, by the 
competition of a cheaper product. They might as well com- 
pete with slave labour, or convict labour, or fight matches 
with one hand tied, as contend against the world when 
themselves weighted with an Eight-Hour Law. Competi- 
tion is sharp enough as it is, and will be sharper yet, tor 
the terrible competition of Asia is but just beginning, and 
only affects agricultural wages ; but with labour restricted 
by law, competition would be hopeless. 

We cannot see—and mind, we wish that toil could be 
reduced, at all events, to nine hours a day—where an 
answer to this argument can possibly be found, and rest 
our case upon that, without pressing another which is, t) 
our minds, much more serious. We utterly deny the rig! 


if he is to 
‘king to his labour 
again, It is practically 
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of a community to establish slavery, even if the institution 

‘pe necessary not only to its enjoyment, but to its existence ; 
and to limit the hours of adult labour is to employ an 
imaginary right of which slavery is the only logical out- 
come. The claim of John Smith to do innocent work 
as long as he_ pleases, and for the wages that con- 
tent him, is a right as inherent as his right to breathe, 
or live, and any deprivation of it by superior force 
-s robbery with violence. Millions of John Smiths have 
no more moral right to take it away than two John Smiths, 
and if the sufferer resists the community as he would resist 
a footpad, he remains within his privileges asa mere human 
being. If the body of workmen, or the corporations called 
Trade-Unions have a right to take away that freedom, 
then a fortiori they have a right to forbid female labour, 
which directly competes with theirs and lowers all their 
wages; yet, if we are not mistaken, Mr. Beaufoy and those 
who think with him are precisely the men who regard the 
prohibition of female labour—quite rightly, in our opinion 
“asa monstrous and immoral oppression of the larger 
half of the world. 


THE REVOLUTION IN THE LAND LAWS. 
“ Ww? are all Liberals now,’ has become a common- 


place at Conservative gatherings. That the 
phrase is no mere rhetorical flourish, but expresses an 
actual fact, no further proof is needed than the new clauses 
of the Land-Transfer Bill, which has just been reintroduced 
into the House of Lords by the Chancellor. When it is 
proposed by such a statesman as Lord Halsbury to effect a 
complete revolution in the conditions under which landed 
property is held in England, well may the Liberal Unionists 
boast that the alliance with them has transfigured the old 
Tory Party, and rendered it no less progressive and reform- 
ing than that which is led by Mr. Gladstone. A few years 
ago, the notion that the law in regard to realty ought to 
remain different from that which governs other forms of 
property, in order that the territorial aristocracy might be 
preserved, was still widely held, and able men were found 
to defend the medizvalisms of our legal system, on the 
ground that they enabled the great county families to keep 
their estates together. Now, however, it is practically 
impossible to find any one who is willing to undertake the 
defence of the custom of primogeniture, or to argue that if 
a man dies intestate, the law should hand over his land to 
one son alone, and exclude the rest of the family. If a 
man does not choose to say how his real property is to 
go on his death, let it be distributed on the same impartial 
plan pursued in the ease of his money, and let it not be 
assumed that he wants “ to make an eldest son.” That is 
a feeling which at the present day is as general among 
Conservatives as Gladstonians. 
The absurdity of the attempt, still occasionally made, to 
represent the Home-rule portion of the Liberal Party as 
holding a monopoly of land-reform, is proved more strongly 
by the subsidiary provisions of the Land-Transfer Bill 
than by the clauses which give it its title. It is no doubt 
a matter of great consequence to establish a good system 
of registration, but no scheme of the kind can for a 
moment compare in importance with the virtual assimila- 
tion of the tenure of real and personal property which 
will be secured if Lord Halsbury’s Bill is passed into 
law. The means by which it is proposed to produce 
results so momentous are as follows. To begin with, after 
the Bill passes, land will, on the death of the owner, de- 
volve to his personal representatives, as if it were a 
chattel. At the present moment, the persons charged 
with the duty of administering a dead man’s real estate 
are not necessarily the same as those who represent him in 
regard to his personal property, a condition of things at once 
anomalous and inconvenient. Still more important is the 
clause which in effect abolishes primogeniture in cases of 
intestacy. Under it, the landed property of the man who 
dies without a will must be divided in the same way as his 
personal property, except that his wife will first take a life- 
interest in the whole of such land, instead of half or a 
third of it absolutely—the husband of a wife who dies in- 
testate obtaining a similar privilege. The far-reaching 
results of this change in the law may be recognised by 
taking a hypothetical ease. Lord A owns in fee-simple 
a great country house and an estate in a ring-fence of ten 
thousand acres, and possesses also £100,000 worth of Con- 
sols. He dies intestate, leaving a wife and two nephews 
and two nieces, the sons and daughters of his only 











brother, and so his next-of-kin. At the present time, the 
estate would go to the eldest nephew, subject to the wife’s 
dower,—that is, to a life-interest in a third of the estate. 
The Consols would be divided into two equal portions, one 
half going to the widow, the other being divided equally 
among the nephews and nieces. When Lord Halsburv’s 
Bill has become law, the result will be very different. ‘In 
the first place, the widow will take the whole estate for her 
life—acquiring therewith, under the Settled Land Act. 
the power to sell the whole property except the principal 
mansion-house and grounds—as well as half the Consols. 
Again, as things now stand, when the widow dies, her 
third-part in the estate would revert to the heir,—that is, 
to the eldest nephew. If the proposed changes take place, 
the whole estate, including the house, when the widow dies 
will be divided into four equal parts, and distributed 
among the next-of-kin. No doubt it will be argued that 
the actual effect of the alteration in the law will be 
small, because great landowners, as a matter of fact, never 
do die intestate. Still, admitting this, we believe that the 
change will have very far-reaching results. In the first 
place, a great many small landowners do die intestate, and 
the amendment will do away with many very real cases of 
hardship. But more important than this, the law, as Mr. 
Brodrick pointed out long ago in his essay for the Cobden 
Club, acts very strongly as an example to testators. Many 
men are decided in their determination to leave their land 
to the eldest son, because they know that if they simply 
do nothing, it is the eldest son who will succeed. No 
doubt the great estates will not be broken up owing to 
the growth of a public sentiment in favour of a division 
analogous to the law of distribution on intestacy, for in 
such cases the custom of the family will prevail. Among 
the smaller landowners, however, and among those 
who have only recently acquired their estates, we can 
hardly believe that a tendency to model their wills in 
accordance with the provisions of Lord Halsbury’s Bill 
will not gradually come into operation. Men will learn 
generally that land has practically become money in the 
sight of the law, and this being so, will hesitate to make 
a distinction between the two in their wills. “Iam not 
going to leave Dick all my money, why should I leave 
him all the landr” is a sort of logie which will very 
easily affect the minds of testators. We cannot, in the 
space at our disposal, discuss the other amendments to 
the law of real property sought to be made by the new 
measure, such as those which provide that henceforth the 
personal representatives of any deceased person shall have 
the same powers and be subject to the same liabilities in 
respect of real as of personal estate ; which abolish “ all 
existing modes, rules, and canons of descent and of 
devolution by special occupancy ;” which do away with 
tenancy by the courtesy of England, dower, and free 
bench ; or which forbid the creation of estates tail in the 
future, and enlarge existing estates tail into estates in fee- 
simple. It may be remarked, however, that these pro- 
visions so round off and complete the work of reform as 
in practice to bring about that consummation so long and 
so devoutly wished for by all Land Law reformers,—the 
assimilation of real and personal property. 

That the present Government is very much in earnest 
in its desire to pass Lord Halsbury’s Bill, cannot be 
doubted for a moment. Whether they will succeed or not, 
is, however, another matter. Unfortunately, they are face 
to face with an Opposition eager to talk wildly and strongly 
about reform, but by no means anxious to enact substantial 
and reasonable measures. It is not too much to say that 
Mr. Labouchere and the large body of Members who follow 
him would far rather defeat a measure of reconstruction, 
however Radical in its nature, than allow the Ministry to 
get the credit of having passed it into law. It may seem 
strange, but is none the less true, that the party which in 
the present House of Commons throws difficulties in the 
way of and defeats reform is not the Tory, but the 
Gladstonian portion of the Liberal Party. We may feel 
certain that all its energies will be exerted to defeat the 
present Bill. But if the irreconcilables triumph in such a 
policy, will it really win them support in the country > In 
our opinion, it will not. Throughout England there are a 
large number of men keenly interested in Land Law reform, 
—men who want to see the changes they have so long 
advocated made in their own lifetimes. These men watch 
political events very closely, and will not be taken in by 
the specious explanation that the measnre was defeated 
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because it did not go far enough. Unless we are very 
much mistaken, an effectual opposition to the Land- 
Transfer Bill will, in the end, prove far more detrimental 
to the Gladstonians than to the Conservatives. 





THE “CORNER” IN COAL. 

RE we to have a Coal Syndicate’ Certainly syndi- 
cates are in fashion, and the warning conveyed by 
the collapse of the Copper Ring has little or no applica- 
tion to coal. Copper is almost indestructible, and it is 
made up into shapes which admit of being unmade when 
the price of the raw material makes the process a paying 
one. Coal can only be used by being destroyed ; it is food 
for the flame and for nothing else. Consequently, the very 
failure of the Copper Ring conveys encouragement for a 
Coal Ring. There are equal possibilities of profit in the 
two schemes, and the unknown quantity which brought 

the one to the ground is altogether wanting in the other. 
At all events, the idea seems on the eve of taking shape. 
It is seriously proposed to amalgamate all the coal interests 
in the United Kingdom into a new Co-operative Associa- 
tion. The promoters of this scheme are evidently aware 
of the immense unpopularity which a serious attempt 
to raise the price of coal would at once encounter. 
They speak of the workman and the consumer in a 
very different tone from that usually adopted by the 
capitalist producer towards his natural enemies. ‘The 
coal interests” of the United Kingdom is an elastic 
phrase, and the syndicate have stretched its meaning to 
the utmost. They have made it include every one who 
has coal to sell, coal to buy, or coal to raise. The lessees 
of the mines are to be models of moderation. It is pro- 
posed that they shall limit themselves to a dividend of 10 
per cent., and all profit above that figure is to be divided 
between the consumers and the workmen. Economy in 
management and in working is expected to effect large 
savings on the present outlay, and as the right of the 
lessees to these savings will be exhausted when their 10 
per cent. dividend has been drawn, the effect of them must 
be seen in lower prices. In proportion as prices fell, the 
wages of the workmen would rise, so that every one of the 
coal interests would be better off under the proposed syn- 
dicate than it is under the present system of unrestricted 
competition. Thus, the outcome of the plan seems to be 
that the consumer loses the advantage of competition, and 
gains in exchange a portion of the benefit arising from a 

diminution in the cost of production. 

It must be admitted that the limitation of dividend is 
w new and important feature in the scheme. Whether its 
introduction is due to the good feeling of the framers, or 
to their sense of the disfavour with which the idea of a 
Coal Syndicate would have been received were no such pre- 
caution adopted, it undoubtedly removes the most obvious 
objection to which such organisations are open. It may be 
said, indeed, that under the present system there is nothing 
to prevent dividends from falling below 10 per cent.—it 
may be very much below—and that the difference, whatever 
it 1s, between the present interest on capital invested in 
coal-mines and the proposed maximum will come out of 
the consumer’s pocket. We cannot say, however, that this 
objection seems to have much force. Competition does 
not always reduce the cost of production. For one thing, 
it is a constant inducement to the lowering of wages. The 
profits are so sharply cut down that the employer has to 
be constantly on the look-out for every opportunity of 
cutting down his outlay. The consequence is, that strikes 
become frequent, that the price of coal is suddenly raised, 
and that the plant of the coalowner and the time of the 
coalminer are alike wasted. The plan now proposed aims 
at making strikes unnecessary. The workman will have 
no inducement to bring pressure to bear on the masters, 
for he will know exactly what their profits are, and is 
assured of a share in them so soon as the prescribed 
limit of dividend has been passed. In this way one fertile 
source of outlay and annoyance will be dried up. More- 
over, the projectors of the syndicate hold out hopes of 
positive savings in other directions. Their command of 
capital will enable them to introduce improvements in the 
ventilation of the mines and in the removal of water, while 
large quantities of easily raised coal will be set free from 
their present function of separating one colliery from 
another. A single owner can always work more cheaply 


than many, and when the present lessees of coal-mines 











Lata tae 
are all included in the “ Coalowners’, Lessees’, Workmer’ 
and Consumers’ Co-operative Association, Limited.” "the 
hitherto unattainable source of economy will be actually 
reached. It must be acknowledged, however, that the, 
limitation of dividend does very much lessen the im a 
ance of the scheme to the public at large. Without this, 
the prospect would have been full of excitement. When 
once the necessary concert had been attained, there would 
have been nothing to prevent the coalowners from indef,. 
nitely raising the price of a necessary of life. Nothin 
that is, in the ordimary course of events,—becaus: 
it is probable that had coal really been pushed y 
to famine prices, public exasperation would have driy 
the Government into some form of preventive legisla. 
tion. Such legislation would necessarily have been of 
a very risky and experimental kind, and we may well 
feel relieved that, supposing the Coal Syndicate is really 
formed, nothing of the kind will be thought necessary. At 
the same time, what is gained in public composure is lost 
in public interest. If the result of a Coal Ring is to lower 
prices while making wages higher and _ profits more stable, 
who is there but must wish to see a Coal Ring in existence ? 

Whether the wish will ever be realised, is another 
question. To bring all the coalowners of England and 
Scotland into a single Company is a very ambitious project, 
—so ambitious, indeed, that it is hard to believe that it 
will ever be realised. Its success depends on its complete- 
ness, because if it merely embraced a portion of the coal- 
owners, competition, and the temptations competition 
brings with it, would not be excluded, and then two of the 
expected methods of saving would remain out of reach, 
and the only change in the situation would be that 
another joint-stock Company would have taken the place 
of a certain number of individual concerns. Human 
nature, it would seem, must be a good deal changed 
before all the coalowners of Great Britain will be 
convinced that their interest lies in amalgamation rather 
than in remaining independent. It is not found very 
easy to bring two Railway Companies up to this point 
of enlightenment, and two Boards of Directors are less 
hard to bring to an agreement on the business value of a 
proposal than hundreds of separate owners of the most 
various degrees of intelligence and public spirit. All we 
know at present is that “the project so far has not been 
taken up at all unanimously by the coalowners in 
the various districts affected by the proposed scheme ;” 
and when we learn that the districts in question “ com- 
prise Scotland, Durham, Northumberland, Wales, Mon- 
mouthshire, Derbyshire, Yorkshire, Lancashire, and 
Cheshire,” we feel that it would be far more surprising if 
it had been taken up unanimously. Considering the 
differences of view as to the merits and chances of any 
considerable project which are certain to prevail among a 
large number of men of different condition, habits, and 
antecedents, we question whether anything short of a 
miracle will make them of one mind upon a point that so 
nearly touches their interests and convictions. When all 
the coalowners of Great Britain agree how coalmining can 
best be carried on, the Millennium will surely not be far off. 


en 








WHY JAMES THOMSON DID NOT KILL HIMSELF. 
AMES THOMSON, the author of “The City of Dreadful 
Night,” the only English poet of Despair, the “ Dante in 
delirium,” as we called him fifteen years ago, and should call 
him again if we were reviewing his writings, did not, perhaps, 
quite touch the possible low-water mark of pessimistic feeling. 
He never desired to destroy either the world of which he thought 
so badly, or the hopeless race which inhabits it, and declined, 
on reflection, even to destroy himself. He admitted fully and 
repeatedly that the logical outcome of all his philosophy was 
suicide, Death, the “divinely tender,” being the only true 
comforter, but maintained that for him personally there was 
a deterring reason. He was a poet; and though he felt that 
his songs were not only mournful, but “ undivine,” he could 
not bear to cease to sing. In some unpublished lines which 
Mr. Salt has included in the painstaking though not attractive 
biography which he has just published,* the poet describes this 

feeling at length in two most striking stanzas :— 

“Songs in the Desert ! songs of husky breath 
And undivine Despair ; 
Songs that are Dirges, but for Life, not Death, 

Songs that infect the air; 


* London: Reeves and Turner, 1889, 
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Have sweetened bitterly my food and wine, 
The heart corroded and the Dead Sea brine. 
So potent is the Word, the Lord of Life, 
And so tenacious Art, 
Whose instinct urges to perpetual strife 
With Death, Love’s counterpart ; 
The magic of their music, might, and light 
Can keep one living in his own despite.” 
poet had, therefore, a reason for living, a source of joy, 
though painful and half-despised joy; and it is, of course, 
ossible to conceive of a man who never felt even that. There 
might be,as regards feeling, a depth below even Mr. Thomson. 
We hardly think, however, that there could be in thought a 
essimistic depth below his, and we rise from his biography with 
asense of surprise almost stronger than the pain it is impossible 
to avoid. One sees no reason, except an abnormal natural im- 
pulse, for his unconquerable and sincere despair. He was not the 
yietim of any painful disease. He had not to face exceptional 
poverty, for though the son of a drinking sailor who died in want, 
and educated by charity, he had for years a salary as school- 
master in a regiment, he earned bread always by his writings, 
and he enjoyed among a circle which gradually expanded 
a high repute. Indeed, he would, but for his own habits, in 
later life have become a fairly prosperous man. Moreover, 
he did not belong to the whining tribe. He must have had a 
yoot of weakness in him, for after his best work was done. 
and his fame began to be established, he fought his despair 
with alcohol, and, if we may trust a hint in his own poetry, 
and another in Mr. Salt’s Life of him, with opium, and it is 
only the weak who do that; but he had none of the ordinary 
characteristics of the weakling. He did not whine, he did not 
beg, he did not plunge into vice, he did not grow envious or 
savage. He liked his friends and adhered to them, he 
recognised that there were good people in the world, he 
behaved himself as other men, and he acknowledged kindness 
fully, yet with self-respect. Indeed, nothing is more remark- 
able about him, his origin and surroundings considered, than 
that he had not only thoroughly cultivated himself, so that 
the note of culture as well as of knowledge is in all his letters, 
but that, to judge solely by his correspondence, he had developed 
in himself what we must describe, for want of a better expres- 
sion, as unusual gentlemanliness of thought. Witness this 
little paragraph from a letter of thanks to Rossetti, who had 
presented him with a valuable book :— 
«240 Vauxhall Bridge Road, 8.W., March 2, 1872. 
“Dear Srr,—I have to thank you for your very kind letter of 
the 25th ult., and for your too liberal offer of a copy of your com- 
plete edition of Shelley. While I do not like to refuse the honour 
of this gift from you, I must really protest against your attacking 
me suddenly with so valuable a present on such insignificant and 
unintentional provocation. It is one among the works of our 
higher literature which during the last three or four years I have 
put off reading, waiting for more settled leisure to study them as 
they ought to be studied. I will do my best to profit by it, and 
should any notes occur to me which [ can think worth your 
attention, will submit them to you frankly.” 


The 


He must have been conscious, too, and was conscious, of his 
considerable powers, and was by no means left wholly with- 
out his meed of appreciation. Yet almost from the first, 
certainly from the time when his powers matured, his whole 
system of thought became unalterably and, so far as we can 
judge from his poems and letters, sincerely pessimistic. He 





believed man to be the unhappy subject of an inexorable 
Necessity which was practically hostile, to be incapable of 
great improvement, always miserable, and destined to remain 
80 as long as fate permitted his useless existence to endure. 
All human convictions as to the supernatural were, in his | 
judgment, pure illusions, efforts to escape, as he put it in “The 
City of Dreadful Night,” from the granite Sphinx, indestrue- 
tible, unchangeable, and pitiless, at whose feet man, his last | 
garment of illusion torn from him, must fall at last, a heap of | 
tortured clay. His fate is the ghastliest conceivable by the | 
imagination :— 
“The world rolls round for ever like a mill ; | 

It grinds out death and life and good and ill; 

It has no purpose, heart or mind or will. 

While air of Space and Time’s full river flow, 

The mill must blindly whirl unresting so : 

It may be wearing out, but who ean know ? 

Man might know one thing were his sight less dim ; 

That it whirls not to suit his petty whim, 

That it is quite indifferent to him. 





Nay, does it treat him harshly as he saith ? 
It grinds him some slow years of bitter breath, 
Then grinds him back into eternal death.” 





This was no mere flash of poetic thought or momentary 
imagination ; if external evidence can prove anything, it was 
the innermost conviction of a man of strong will, sound brain, 
industrious habits, and powers which, if not so great as his 
biographer fancies, were far above those allotted to the majority 
of mankind. 

As there was nothing in James Thomson’s surroundings to 
account for the depth of gloom which enveloped and, as it 
were, poisoned his clear mind, and powerful though creaking 
imagination, so there was nothing in what we may call the 
religious side of his philosophy. Necessitarianism, though 
fatal to moral responsibility, and therefore to spiritual effort, 
is not necessarily fatal either to happiness or to joy. It is 
probable that to most Northern Europeans, and especially 
to most Englishmen, endeavour has become so ‘nstinctive 
that to feel it useless is positive pain, that they must either 
tear at the eternal prison-bars, or at least fret themselves 
because of them; but there is nothing in the doctrine of 
Necessity in se to extinguish hope. Your destiny may be 
happiness. Improvement may be Necessity’s first law. The 
world may be advancing under its blind impelling force to- 
wards the realisation of the optimist’s dream, when pain shall 
be but a recollection of the historian, and science shall have 
so done its perfected work that man shall be released from 
the great whip of hunger, and though effort shall not cease. 
it shall always be voluntary effort. Nay, the Asiatic fatalist, 
be he Mahommedan, Hindoo, or Turanian, though he does 
not believe that, and neither hopes for nor wishes for the 
endless change which Western men call progress, still finds 
in the fatalism which has become part of his intellectual 
being a source of happiness and strength. Why strive, when 
effort is nugatory ? Why feel remorse or repining, when you 
have no responsibility ? Why shrink, when all is inevitable, 
no more to be avoided than the flight of time? Death! it is 
the lot of all. Torture! how many minutes can that last ? 
Famine! what is that but death? Submit, and in submis- 
sion, which involves, of course, self-suppression, find a new 
source, if not of joy, at least of the calm which, to Fatalist 
as to Stoic, is its all-sufficing substitute; or if you cannot 
reach those heights, take what there is,—wine, perfume, 
splendour, the love of woman, and the sweetness of the 
air, There never was necessitarian yet more convinced than 
Omar Khayyam; and to the clear intellect and joyous nature 
of the Persian denier, James Thomson’s gloom, gloom only 
deepened by wine, would have seemed simply silly. Few 
Asiatic fatalists are now quite like Omar Khayyam, for he 
was born before his race had exhausted its springs of energy; 
but in them all is the capacity for submission which precludes 
such depth of rebellious gloom, of appealing misery, as must 
unconsciously have been in Thomson’s heart. There, as we 
would venture to suggest, is his secret, and that of all the 
European fatalists who hold this world to be under immutable 
law, and yet a place of woe alone. Their conviction of Destiny is 
not perfect. They all complain, they all rebel, they all appeal— 
sometimes with sobs, like Leopardi; sometimes with screams, like 
Shelley in “Queen Mab ;” sometimes with ironic laughter, like 
Heine ; sometimes with heart-breaking sighs, like James Thom- 
son—to the Something which they feel, but do not believe, could 
make even Destiny deflect from its inevitable course. An inner 
sense that his songs were an appeal—for if a dirge is not an 
appeal, a dirge is a misery uselessly inflicted on fellow-victims 
—kept James Thomson alive, in spite of the logic which, as he 
admits, said to him inexorably,—*‘ Make an end.” He would 
not, he said, make an end, because he felt the impulse to sing ; 
andall his song was protest, useless and feeble unless addressed, 
consciously or unconsciously, to Something that could hear. 
That a man, a sane man, should sing to a glacier to stop its 
secular descent,—is that even thinkable ? 


CHILDREN’S PHANTASY. 
] R. CLIFFORD ALLBUTT, in the interesting paper 
: which he read at York last week on “ The Insanity of 
Children,” appears to have treated the fancies of children as 
if they were in some sense the roots of subsequent disturbances 
of reason. At least, if we may trust the report in the York 
Herald of yesterday week, Dr. Allbutt said:—* When very 
young, a child seemed to live in phantasy; even its own self 
was to itself a ghost. Tt would address its own solid body by 


| another name as something other than itself, as a companion 


or confidant of its inner being. Pretty were the fancies of 
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a child, yet its healthy growth consisted in their evaporation. 
If the growth of the mind were something less or something 
other than healthy, then these fancies kept their empire.” 
If that be correctly reported, we suppose Dr. Allbutt to mean 
that childish fancy stands in the way of true mental concep- 
tions much as a weed prevents the growth of a flower, and that 
unless the weed is pulled up to make room for the flower, the 
flower will not grow ; in other words, unless the imaginative side 
of a child’s life fades away, the perceptive and rational side will 
not flourish. Now, if that were really Dr. Clifford Allbutt’s 
meaning, we totally differ with him. He was thinking, we con- 
clude, of such cases as that of little Hartley Coleridge, who, 
when told something about himself, is said to have replied,— 
“Yes, but which Hartley? There is the real Hartley, and the 
picture Hartley, and the shadow Hartley, and the catch-me-fast 
Hartley,” a remark which he accompanied by catching hold 
of one hand with the other, and then looking up bewildered 
at the problem whether he should identify himself with the 
catcher or with the caught. Now, if that were the sort of 
“ phantasy” which Dr. Allbutt thinks in need of “ evapora- 
tion ” under the influence of the growth of the child’s appre- 
hension for what is called sensible experience, we entirely 
differ from him. It was not by the “evaporation ” of Hartley 
Coleridge’s insight into the mystery of our ideal associations 
and of the power of the mind to become its own object, 
that he grew into the subtle poet and thinker and delightful 
converser he became; nor was it to the “persistence” of 
such fancies that he owed the inadequate grasp he obtained 
of moral laws and of the duty of temperance and self- 
restraint. A child of feeble fancy, or of no fanciful power 
at all, is, we think, far more likely to grow up with that 
inability to apprehend adequately the world of experience 
to which Dr. Allbutt attributes children’s insanity, than a 
child of fertile fancy. In proportion to the strength of the 
fancy or imagination is the strength of that power of appre- 
hending the irresistible authority of fact which fits a man for 
actual life. Does any one suppose, for instance, that the 
delicate and aerial character of Shakespeare’s childish fancy 
lessened his capacity for understanding the difference between 
fancy and fact, instead of indefinitely increasing it? If he 
does, he appears to us not to have grasped one of the most 
obvious characteristics of genius,—namely, that it is the man’s 
power of conceiving a multitude of variations on the actual 
conditions of existence which renders his apprehension of 
these actual conditions of existence truly vivid and effectual. 
Could Bacon have had the haunting conviction which 
has won such a fame for his “Novum Organum,” that 
the laws of things are totally distinct from the laws of 
thought, if he had not had a great imagination, and 
constantly experienced the shock of finding that there is no 
short-cut to the knowledge of external realities except that 
which is carried through by the hard work of minute observa- 
tion ? Consider the life of such original children as the Brontés, 
and observe what a world of fancy they actually lived in. 
And then note how they learned to grasp with an iron grasp 
the great, rude facts of Yorkshire nature and Yorkshire life. 
To maintain that it was not precisely the strength of the 
imagination with which they had dwelt upon their own 
childish ideas of what life might be, which gave them their 
strong subsequent grasp of what life actually was, seems to us 
a blunder as serious, and one leading us as far astray, as to sup- 
pose that a faint and feeble sense of external realities is likely 
to go along witha vigorous and masterful ideal life. Compare 
Sir Walter Scott’s account of the visions and fancies of his own 





infancy and childhood, with the strong grasp which he fastened | 
later upon the real worldand upon rough men’s characters, and | 


believe if you can that it was not the hardy fancy of his infancy 


which, by its steady growth and expansion, tended directly to | 


confirm the masculine sagacity of his later life. 
cases like these there is no “ evaporation ” of childish fancies ; 
on the contrary, childish fancies blossom into rich and strong 
imaginations, and yet rich and strong imaginations which. so 


far from weaning their owners from a love of reality, stimu- | 


late that sense of reality, and make it vastly stronger than, 


without such a fancy or imagination, it ever could have been. | 


Now in| 


So far from its being an excessive development of fancy which | 


leads to childish insanity, we believe that it is, in ninety-nine 


eases out of a hundred, a deficiency of faculty much more likely | 
to be connected with want of fancy than with exuberance of | And Wordsworth goes on to reproach himself with the folly 


funey, and especially a deficiency in self-control,—a capricious 


‘of these sad presages, and to encourage the hope that Nature 


self-will such as runs to far greater excess in dull children 
who have neither a fancy nor an imagination, than in those wh 
can see themselves as others see them, and enter into a 
monstrous irrationality of violent caprice. ' 

What Dr. Allbutt seems to have had in his mind —namel 
that it is easy for children to believe in fairy-tal y: 

y 0 believe in fairy-tales, ang in 
what men know to be impossible and inconsistent with natural 
laws,—is, of course, very true; but what we dispute is that the 
process by which children grow into the conviction that there 
are no fairy-godmothers or Fortunatus’s purses, or flying 
horses, or wishing-caps, can be properly described as the 
evaporation of childish fancies. On the contrary, we belieye 
that the more vivid those childish fancies are, and the more 
vivid the idealising faculty which grows out of them is in 
the man, the deeper is the impression which the inexorability 
of natural and moral law makes upon the mind, and the 
deeper, instead of the lighter, is the furrow made by the 
world of experience. It is not the man who has never 
entered into the imaginary joy of having everything as he 
wished, who is most deeply persuaded that the course of the 
world is not amenable to human wishes. On the contrary, 
the child who has revelled in the Arabian or German legends 
of obedient genii and enchanted princesses, and who grows 
up to accept a spiritual idealism in which there is a yet 
higher principle of transfiguration and transubstantiation 
of base into heavenly elements, realises far more powerfully 
the unmanageable forces of nature and life, than the man 
who has never kicked against the sharp pricks of a system of 
things in which the tenderest nerves are most deeply wounded 
and the most generous love is most bitterly tried. Our 
position is that there is a double education in the child 
as in the man, an education of the ideal susceptibilities 
and an education of the patient will, neither of which is 
complete without the other, and which cannot, in reality, grow 
healthily apart. The dull realist cannot half learn the lesson 
of realism, because he has never suffered the martyrdom of 
ruined hope; and as for the vague and empty idealist who 
lives in a fool’s paradise of optimistic dreams, it is the want of 
depth and vividness in his aspirations, no! their ardour, which 
enables him to blind himself to the sickliness and _self- 
deceptions of his visionary life. 

Childish insanity, like the insanity of later years, comes 
no doubt, as Dr. Allbutt intimates, chiefly from inherited 
physical faults of organisation. All we care to insist on is 
that it is not the vividness of childish phantasy which can be 
regarded as the trustworthy symptom of such faults of 
organisation. On the contrary, the vividness of childish 
phantasy, like the vividness of mature imagination, is a 
sign of health, not a sign of weakness, an omen of capacity 
to assimilate the stern teaching of experience, not of 
incapacity to assimilate it. It is weakness of will, arbitrari- 
ness of temper, helplessness in temptation, prodigal self- 
indulgence, which betoken, so far as there are any mental 
symptoms which do betoken, the failure of the higher 
sanity ; but these tokens, far from necessarily accompanying 
exuberant fancy, are much more likely to accompany its inert- 
ness. Wordsworth had his presages of evil for Hartley 
Coleridge when he was but six years old, but the presages 
were not such as were fulfilled, nor had there at that early age 
been time for the child to display that weakness of will which 
led to the disappointment of hopes so brilliant. Wordsworth 
addressed the fanciful child as one too likely to be the prey of 
suffering, if there were the stamina in him to bear much 
suffering :— 

«O thou whose fancies from afar are brought, 
Who of thy words dost make a mock apparel 
And fittest to unutterable thought 
The breeze-like motion and the self-born carol ; 
Thou faery voyager, that dost float 
In such clear water, that thy boat 
May rather seem 
To brood on air, than on an earthly stream ; 
Suspended in a stream as clear as sky 
Where earth and heaven do make one imagery ; 
O blessed vision! happy child, 
Thou art so exquisitely wild, 
T think of thee with many fears 
For what may be thy lot in future years. 
I thought of times when Pain might be thy guest, 
Lord of thy house and hospitality, 
And Grief, uneasy lover, never rest 
But when she sate within the touch of thee.’ 
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would either end this airy being quite, or lengthen out his season 
of delight, and keep for him by individual right “the young 
lamb’s heart amongst the full-grown flocks.” And so far as 
the omens of the future were visible in the child’s joyful, 
graceful, and exuberant fancies, these omens were fulfilled. 
Nature did guard for him “the young lamb’s heart among 
the full-grown flocks,” and it was the well-spring of fancy 
blossoming into mature imagination which preserved for 
Hartley Coleridge that blessing. As he himself said of him- 
self in after-years, in one of the most beautiful sonnets in the 
Janguage,— 
« And yet I am a child though I am old, 
Time is my debtor for the years untold.” 

It was not the sweet and graceful fancies of his childhood which 
wrecked him. They were never “evaporated ;” they budded 
and blossomed into the most exquisite sense of ideal truth; 
and it was the developed fancy of the child which constituted 
the charm and inspiration of the man. It was the weakness 
of Hartley Coleridge’s will,—also in great measure an in- 
heritance,—which brought upon him the great misfortune of 
his maturity; but that weakness of will was not only no result 
of the exuberance of his fancy, but was, so far as we have 
any means of judging, rather restrained and controlled by the 
ideal life he led, than exaggerated byit. If caprice and wilful- 
ness could be “ evaporated,” while fancy grows into imagination 
and learns to measure the might of the great natural laws in 
the grasp of which we live, and the great ideal ends at which, 
nevertheless, we can safely aim, there would be no need at all 
to dread the growth of that visionary faculty, the prodigality 
of which not only gives to childhood its golden hours, but 
secures to manhood half its power to deal effectually with the 
realities of life. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


LDOLCEACQUA. 

AMONG writers of guide-books, it seems to be only Mr. 
Hare, in his “ Cities of Northern and Central Italy,” 
who gives Doleeacqua any just amount of praise. He calls 
it “perhaps the most beautiful place in the whole district.” 
This is so true, that one wonders to find the place so little 
known as it is, even to pesple who have spent much time in 
the neighbourhood. 

One beautiful morning in early March, the sun shining, a 
cool air blowing in the shade, we started from Ventimiglia to 
drive up the valley of the Nervia to Dolceacqua. At this 
time of the year, before the snow has melted, a small stream 
trickles through the wide grey stony bed of the river, between 
the hills and the cane-brakes, the terraces of lemons and 
vines and olives. As one ascends the valley, it becomes 
gradually more and more beautiful. The blue craggy moun- 
tains beyond are nearer, and behind them, yet seemingly very 
near too, comes the snow, dazzling, softly shadowed, cutting 
clear against the deep-blue sky. With this view in front, one 
drives out of a wide place of green and shady olive-orchards 
straight into the narrow, uneven, anciently paved street of 
Campo Rosso. If Dolceacqua, higher up the valley, reigns 
peacefully over the sweet waters of the Nervia, one cannot 
help fancying that she may owe something of her peace and 
beauty and strength to this quaintest and most suggestive 








of villages. The enemies of the Dorias may have had to fight 
their way here, to make a “red field” of the valley and its 
orchards, to strugzle step by step through the street of tall 
houses, and the little piazza with its curious church, before 
they could make any approach to the stately castle at Dolece- | 
acqua. Campo Rosso has all that look of fallen greatness | 
which one constantly meets with in these small Italian towns. | 
It is a grand little place, in spite of its present squalor. Some | 
of the houses of its one crowded street are painted in fresco, | 
especially one in the piazza, which has a loggia with pillars and 
arches and a painted ceiling. The lower windowsare defended | 
with crossed iron bars, as one sees them in the old Italian cities ; | 
there are baleonies of wrought-iron, and carvings in stone and | 
marble; at the foot of the flight of steps which mount up to | 

| 


the church are two marble mermaids spouting fountains. Out- 
side the little town there is another church, its brown campanile | 
standing up against the mountain background of purple and | 
snow. The colouring of the pluce is wonderful,—in one corner | 
‘Nn orange-tree in all its brightness leans up against a dark old 


wall and the deep shadow of an archway; and there are great | 





geranium-bushes, and strange red and yellow pots, and flowers 
and green things everywhere. 

But one cannot linger very long at Campo Rosso—Campe 
Rousse, as our Swiss driver chooses to call it—with Doleeacqua 
in prospect. As we leave it behind, the valley itself becomes 
much more beautiful. At first there is a shady distance of 
green grass and silvery olives between us and the Nervia, on 
our right, while to the left the ground slopes up in steep 
terraces, olives always, and there are picturesque rocky places, 
and little wild brooks, mere threads of water now, hurrying 
down their stony beds to join the Nervia. On the low ground 
there is a curious old Church and Campo Santo; and two or 
three times by the side of the road we pass an old chapel or 
shrine, with its dark-arched loggia. The olive-trees all along 
here are very large, and more solemnly beautiful than ever: 
the old mossy stems add to that sacred look which dis- 
tinguishes the olive from every other tree. Further on the 
road runs on the very edge of the high river-bank, and looks 
almost too narrow, here and there, for carriages to pass; but 
it is not really so. 

A turn in the valley brings us in sight of Dolceacqua, 
standing at the foot of the mountains, on a bend of the 
Nervia, in a situation of almost ideal beauty. It is like a 
town in some old picture,—houses crowded picturesquely 
together on each side of the river; a fine church-tower in the 
foreground; and above, on the left bank, looking down in 
most majestic fashion over town and church and river, the 
roofs creeping up to its feet, the mountains standing round 
about, the valley stealing away to the sea, is the stately ruin 
of -the castle, its two square Romanesque towers almost 
perfect, and with the long line of buildings and windows and 
ramparts, keeping all its old dignity. Dolceacqua is the 
ancestral castle of the Dorias of Genoa, where they once 
reigned, we are told, “as sovereign Princes.” The broad 
torrent-bed of the Nervia is here crossed by an old bridge of 
one arch, long and sfarrow, with green tufts growing between 
its rugged stones. On the left bank are the castle on its cliff, 
the dark streets winding up to it, the church; and on the 
right bank, the road leads into the main street of the little 
town across a wide piazza, where men lie in the sunshine, and 
women talk, and children beg and play. Beyond the piazza, 
more picturesque old streets, arched here and there, lead on 
towards the other side of the valley. 

As we came into the town, the church-bells began to ring, 
with that deep, beautiful chime one sometimes hears from 
these old towers. And then, as if Doleeacqua was bent on 
being something perfect in the way of a picture, suddenly 
almost the whole population came streaming out of the church, 
along the little road by the river, across the bridge on their 
way to the piazza and the rest of the town. On they came, 
men, women, and children, in a long, irregular procession, 
walking by twos, by threes and fours, the young girls with 
their dark heads and smiling faces, the mothers and grand- 
mothers with their coloured handkerchiefs. Old men, bent 
and shabby, busily talking to each other; young men, straight 
and tall, handsome and fierce most of them, with soft felt hats 
set sideways on their crisp black curls. Altogether, this 
hurrying yet orderly crowd, these chiming bells, this stream 
of varied colour crossing the old grey bridge, made up a real 
scene, a real effect, such as we English only see in some play 
or opera. 

When the people had all passed over, we in our turn crossed 
the bridge, and climbed up to the castle through the Viadel 
Castello, one of the darkest, dirtiest. steepest, most entirely 
Italian and picturesque of streets, with deep, black archways, 
and vaulted places and wild-looking people, depths of shadow 
below, and up above dazzling sunlight catching old barred 
windows, and a strip of the bluest sky. This street brought 
us up to the lower ramparts of the castle, and we clambered 
up through the remains of old towers and walls, and wandered 
over the grand ruin. In some places the vaulting has fallen 
in, leaving great gaps in the grass-covered stones, so that one 
has to walk a little carefully ; but, on the whole, considering 
where it is, and how neglected, the castle is most interesting 
and wonderfully perfect. We lingered a long time in the 
sunshine, among the old mossy stones. One hardly knew 
what was the most enchanting,—view of mountains, view of 
town and bridge and valley, fancied histories of those towers 
and walls, or mere existence, with that sweet air blowing, 
under the sun of Italy. 
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Our driver, who was a cheerful young Swiss, with the 
highest opinion of himself and his nation, gave us a very poor 
account of the people of Dolceacqua. They were miserably 
poor, he said, proud, and idle. They had no trade and no 
work ; in fact, how they lived at all seemed to be a mystery. 
They looked, however, contented enough as they walked over 
their bridge or lounged in their piazza, and perhaps a Swiss 
hardly understands that Italians live on sunshine. Whatever 
the people may be, Dolceacqua in the afternoon light, with 
its background of purple and snowy mountains, and its own 
indescribable air of ancient stateliness, is, to say the least of 
it, a beautiful picture. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

=< 

LORD SPENCER. 

To THE Eprtor or THE “‘SpEcTATOR.’’ | 

S1r,—You observed in one of your notes last week that 
“Lord Spencer [at the Eighty Club] spoke of the attacks 
made on Mr. Parnell as ‘surpassing in vehemence and bitter- 
ness and wickedness’ any which have ever been made against 
any other man.” Lord Spencer forgets as completely as he 
forgives. Permit me to send you the stirrup-cup full of 
“vehemence, bitterness, and wickedness,” with which Mr. 
Parnell’s organ, United Ireland, took leave of Lord Spencer, 
June 13th, 1885. So poisoned a chalice was, I think, never 
before offered to any man’s lips :— 

“ With all the stubborn force of a cruel, narrow, dogged nature, 
he [Lord Spencer } struck murderous blow after blow at the people 
under his rod. He stopped at nothing; not at secret torture; not 
at subsidising red-handed murderers; not at knighting jury- 
packers; not at sheltering black official villainy with a coat of 
darkness; not at police quarterings, blood taxes, and bludgeoning 
of peaceful meetings, the clapping handcuffs and convict-jackets 
upon Members of Parliament, mayors, and editors; not at wholesale 
battues of hangings and transportations by hook or crook ; not at 
burying the proofs of his victims’ innocence in their graves. When 
Mr. Harrington was chained to the plank-bed for making a moderate 
speech his colleagues retorted with a hundred speeches more out- 
spoken ; when this journal was prosecuted for seditious writing, its 
writings carried the war into the inmost penetralia of Dublin Castle. 
The unctuous Pharisees who bewailed the crimes of the Irish people 
were taught to look at home for the machinery of crime and 
murder, and for leprosy that shunned the eye of day. Not an inch 
of ground was ever yielded, the tyrant grew to fear the ghosts of 
his own ill-deeds more than the Irish people feared his steel or 
gibbet. It was a long and agonising and doubtful duel; but the 
patience, courage, discipline, and unsuppressive spirit of the Irish 
people have conquered. The ghost of the murdered Galway 
peasant has proved stronger than all the wiles and terrors of 
Green Street, and all the quicklime that Earl Spencer could heap 
upon his bones. With Earl Spencer to his Ingubrious limbo 
departs probably the last ‘strong’ Englishman who will ever 
undertake to dragoon Ireland out of her nationality by police 
barbarism, paid perjury, jury juggling, the immemorial informer, 
and the sacred rope. Hurrah!”—United Ireland, June 13th, 1885. 

When Lord Spencer shook hands so dramatically with Mr, 
Parnell at the Eighty Club banquet, and then proceeded to 
denounce the Irish opponents of Mr. Parnell’s policy as “a 
most miserable and despicable body,” I was reminded of a 
certain other historic handshaking in old Rome, when each 
rival leader sacrificed to the hatreds of the other two a certain 
number of bis personal adherents‘and friends. Mr. Parnell 
will sacrifice the Fenians, Lord Spencer the Protestants, Mr. 
Gladstone England, and then Ireland will become “a nation”! 
—I am, Sir, Ke., D. 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. 

To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’ | 
Srr,—The writer of the suggestive article on this subject which 
appeared in the Spectator of March 9th, deserves gratitude for 
calling attention to a question too long neglected; but it may 
be doubted whether his proposal to hand over agricultural 
education to the County Councils would be a satisfactory 
solution. 

In the first place, the county is, as a rule, too small a unit. 
This objection does not, of course, apply to such divisions as 
Lancashire or Yorkshire, which are rather provinces than 
shires, the population in either case exceeding that of the six 
counties of North Wales put together. In the second, many 
of the County Councils have no adequate representation of the 
various agricultural interests of their counties. And, finally, 


the proposal takes no account of the educational machinery 
which already exists. 
The last twenty years have seen the growth over England 


obviously destined to play a more and more important part i 
the development of English education. To them, I submit 
naturally belongs the organisation of technical no less than of 
academical instruction. Hitherto, so far as they have dealt 
with the former, their energies have been absorbed by manu- 
factures, agricultural education till quite recently having been 
neglected by the whole country. But a glance at Germany 
and the United States, where each local University has its own 
agricultural department as a matter of course, shows that such. 
institutions are capable of rendering the same service to 
agriculture; and this is confirmed more particularly by the 
movement now going on in North Wales, which has of late 
excited considerable public attention. 

The University College of North Wales, established in 1884 
at Bangor, amidst a population mainly agricultural, turned its 
attention from the first to the industry of the district. Exten- 
sion work, illustrated by field experiments, has been maintained 
ever since, and though the scale of operations has heen limited 
by want of funds, the increasing interest it excited among the 
farmers convinced the authorities of the College that on the 
first opportunity it should be organised and developed into a 
regular department. Accordingly, when last year the first 
Parliamentary grant in aid of agricultural education was 
voted, application was successfully made for a portion of this 
grant, and for some months past the College has been engaged 
in working out a complete scheme for the six Northern Counties 
of Wales. A first sketch of this is given in a letter, a copy of 
which I enclose, and which has been reviewed in several of the 
London papers, written by my colleague, Professor Dobbie, 
who has made the subject his own. The scheme contem.- 
plates,—(1), The formation within the College of a fully 
equipped agricultural department, with laboratories, experi- 
mental farms, &c., which will enable us to give a complete 
training in scientific agriculture such as is now provided in 
the purely agricultural Colleges; (2), the establishment 
throughout North Wales of a network of—/a), dairy-schools, 
(b), centres for extension teaching, illustrated by field ex- 
periments, both to be superintended and controlled by the 
new department. In connection with (b), it is intended to 
provide courses for elementary schoolmasters which will 
enable them to take up agriculture as a specific subject in 
their schools. 

This programme is no mere record of good intentions. 
Already three such dairy-schools have been established at 
Welshpool, Flint, and Bangor; extension courses are being 
delivered at three other centres. A largely attended class for 
schoolmasters is being held within the College. 

Funds are now being raised locally for future organisation, 
From every county promises of support are coming in, both 
from landowners and farmers, and there can be no doubt that 
in the course of a few months, the realisation of the whole 
scheme will be accomplished. 

To hand over this work to the County Councils would mean 
a great waste of energy and money in the erection of new 
buildings and the creation of a separate staff, and would at 
the same time involve the levying of a rate to carry on work 
for which we find little difficulty in obtaining voluntary 
contributions.—I am, Sir, &e., Henry R. REICHEL. 

University College, Bangor, March 19th. 


SALE OF PRISONERS INTO SLAVERY. 
[To THE EpIToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’ | 

Srr,—In the review of Mr. Besant’s “ For Faith and Freedom,” 
in the Spectator of March 16th, your reviewer speaks of 
“that slavery in the plantations beyond seas, into which the 
English prisoners of James IL. like the Irish prisoners of 
Cromwell, were sold.” The inference might be drawn that 
James was entitled to the unenviable distinction of having 
originated the sale as slaves of English political prisoners. 
But as a matter of fact, and as your reviewer will doubtless 
remember, a similar punishment was inflicted by the Puritan 
party on English and on Scotch Royalists. Some of the latter 
were also, if I remember rightly, sold as soldiers to the 
Venetians.—I am. Sir, Ke., HERBERT HAINES 





THE CHINA FAMINE RELIEF FUND. 
[To THE EpIToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’ ] 
Srr,—To-day, somewhat late, my attention has been called to 


your remarks of a fortnight ago in reference to the large 





and Wales of a system of provincial University Colleges, 





expenditure upon the Emperor of China’s wedding, which 
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my correspondent says, are prejudicial to the Lord | 
Mayor’s Famine Fund. Undoubtedly the expenditure was | 
large ; according to European notions, excessive,—although 
the newspaper statements us to its amount are not authorita- 
tive. I admit and regret the folly of the Oriental custom 
which, not in China alone, but in our own Indian Empire also 
exacts lavish, sometimes ruinous, expenditure on these occa- 
sions. But in the present case inopportune as the wasteful 
outlay has proved itself, to bracket together the expense of the | 
festivities and the misery of the starving millions, thereby 
suggesting that the Chinese Government is callous to the | 
sufferings of its subjects, is to do China great injustice. I | 
have made inquiry at the Chinese Legation, and am informed | 
that probably not a shilling of this expenditure has been in- 
curred since last autumn. This is proved by the fact that the 
marriage was to have taken place a year ago, but was put off. 
The money must, therefore, have been paid out long before 
then, for unless it had, the weaving of silks and the manu- | 
facture of goods of all kinds could not have been commenced, 
In brief, the Chinese reply to the allegation is that the ex- 
penditure on the wedding was settled long before the present 
distress began ; and the money, or a large part of it, actually 
paid away. 
We have abundant evidence that the Chinese Government 
and people are not indifferent to the sufferings they witness. 
The Marquis of Salisbury has sent to the Lord Mayor a letter 
from Consul-General Hughes, of Shanghai, which speaks of 
the exertions of the Government in Honan as beyond all 
praise. Dr. Christie, an eye-witness, says that in Manchuria | 
the Government was doing its utmost; the local officials and 
the merchants were giving largely both money and grain. 
In Shantung, on the other hand, I regret to say that the 
missionaries complain of the inactivity of the officials. The 
Governments of distant Shansi and Kan-suh have sent large 
grants of money. There is no doubt that the Chinese, both 
the authorities and private persons, do very much for the 
relief of their destitute fellow-countrymen. But in an awful 
calamity like this, when millions are on the verge of starvation, 
there is room for the charity of all. Our own countrymen in 
China appeal to us for aid. Shall we refuse it? Already the | 
Shanghai Relief Committee has telegraphed :—* Results of | 
relief distribution undoubtedly very great. Shantung Com- | 
mittee reports that the relief centres are like oases in a desert 
of famine. Newchwang and Moukden send strong expressions | 
of gratitude for help. Thousands of lives are being saved.” | 
—I am, Sir, &e., F. Srorrs TURNER, 
Hon. Secretary, China Famine Relief Fund. 


Munsion House, London, E.C., March 16th. 


yemarks, 





COMPULSORY THRIFT. 
{To THE EpiTor OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.”’ } 

Sir,—I do not know the exact particulars of the Crewe 
Pension Fund, but if the regulations are the same that 
obtain in some of the other Railway Companies, one need not 
seek far for the reasons of the workmen’s objection to com- 
pulsory thrift. A platelayer, after eighteen years of service 
under a certain Railway Company, finds that night-work at fog- 
signalling during an exceptionally bad winter has so injured 
his health that he ought to seek some other employment. He 
is well known as a thorough and steady workman, and could 
easily get work ; but during these eighteen years a certain per- 
centage of his weekly wages has been deducted for insurance, 
and if he leaves the service of that particular Company before 
the superannuation age, he loses the whole of the accumulated 
savings of his working life. He remains in their service, 
therefore, with the probable result that in his case the death 
claim will be made early. Is there any professional man who | 
would insure in an office which imposed such conditions,—a 
barrister, for instance, who should forfeit his policy if he | 
retired from the Bar, and devoted himself to literature ? | 
The first case is personally known to me; another, even 
harder, has come under my notice lately, but I cannot vouch | 
for the truth of it. I give the facts as stated, and should be | 
| 

| 

| 








very glad to know whether such injustice is possible. On one line, | 
the men are pensioned at the age of sixty,a certain weekly sum 

being deducted from their wages. Whena man reaches theage | 
of fifty-seven or thereabouts, he begins to dread dismissal; and 
unless he can make interest with his employers, or is a favourite | 
with his foreman, his dismissal is almost certain. One man 

tells me that he has several times seen his name on the list of | 


those who were to be “sacked,” but that his foreman, being 
a personal friend, has on each occasion struck the name out. 
He is now fifty-eight, and is scarcely able to bear the pressing 
anxiety lest this foreman should be shifted before the two 
years are over, in which case there is nothing but ruin before 
him. 

If such injustice as this prevails in all the Railway Provident 
Societies, who can wonder that the men prefer to provide for 
the future in their own way? One may hope that such cases 
are exceptional, and that on other lines the pension and 
insurance funds are more equitably managed. —I am, Sir, &e., 

N. 8. ‘P. 


(Our correspondent is above suspicion, but the second story 


is to us incredible. Such conduct would not only justify a 


strike, but the prosecution of all concerned for a conspiracy to 


| swindle.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





“TOUJOURS DE L’AUDACE”” 
[To THE Eptror or THE ‘‘ Spectator.”’ | 

Srr,— Will you permit a grammatical observation on the title 
—the title only—of “A. G. B.’s” admirable poem in the 
Spectator of the 16th inst.? It is not permissible to say in 
French, Toujours laudace. You cannot omit the article. You 
must say, Toujours de Vaudace,—il faut avoir is understood, 
Il faut de Vaudace. Before venturing to write to you, I have 
consulted two Frenchmen, and they confirmed what I felt. 
“Tl faut absolument l'article partitif,” they said. 

And secondly, 1 should like to say that I have found the 
original of Danton’s famous maxim—* De l'audace, encore de 
Taudace, toujours de laudace”—in Bacon’s twelfth essay, 
“Of Boldness :’—‘ Wonderful like is the case of boldness 
in civil business. What is first? Boldness. What second and 
third? Boldness. And yet boldness is a child of ignorance 
and baseness, far inferior to other parts. But nevertheless it 
doth fascinate and bind hand and foot those that are either 
shallow in judgment or weak in courage, which are the greatest 
number; yea, and prevaileth with wise men in weak times.” 
Is it likely that Danton ever read Bacon’s Essays?—I am, 
Sir, Ke., 


March 18th. ARTHUR RUSSELL. 








POETRY. 


“HE PURGETH IT.” 
Nations need sometime suffermg: when our mood 
Is soft, emasculate, and fearing pain ; 
When indolence and torpor chill the blood, 
And insolence and bluster fire the brain ; 
When, puny sons of mighty sires, we deem 
Our fathers’ stature greater than our own, 
We cannot wear their armour; and we dream 
Heroic dreams, the life heroic flown : 
Then, oh! come loss, come suffering—only shame 
Be absent! come, and to our souls discover, 
Ere the reluctant day of grace be over, 
Lost manhood’s greatness, now inert and tame ! 
Virtue’s foundation strong is to be bold; 








The nobler metal iron is, not gold! A. G. B. 
A YEAR OF SILENCE 
(“In some of the United States, the local Congress does not wet every year,” 
—BrYcE.] 


Ou for a year of silence! Could we gu 

Each to our quiet desk, or house, or field. 

And cease our babbling; plough, and reap. and sow, 
And read old books, and ransack treasures sealed 
Of learning, writ in ages long ago! 

Then let some strong-souled Gordon take the field 
Of action ; while the masters, “ they who know.” 
Would ravage Time its honeyed stores to yield! 
That were as dreamland! Pulpit, senate, mart, 
Suddenly silent ; only Nature heard 

With her still music, or her prophet’s word! 

The while the noisy blusterer would depart. 
Where men talk least, his year of grace to spend. 
To learn his ignorance and his manners mend! 
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ART. 


—»—— 
THE MODERN SCHOOL OF WATER-COLOUR 
ARTISTS IN HOLLAND. 


THERE is but little doubt that could life be breathed again 
into the dry ashes of some old Dutch painter, and were it 
possible for him to see the works in water-colours of the 
artists who have come after him and risen to fame in the last 
two decades, his surprise would be most decided and complete. 
And naturally so, for if we are allowed to suppose him to have 
lived two centuries ago, there must be an entirely unlooked- 
for difference between the lines of his art and the methods 
and subjects chosen in the present day. It is, of course, 
not to be imagined for a moment that in two hundred 
years artistic appreciation would not have altered with the 
fashions of the times; but surely it could not have entered into 
the brain of any being that such entire originality in manipu- 
lation would have followed the carefully expressed works 
of, with but one or two exceptions, every early Dutch 
artist. The modern brothers of the brush appear to be 
more in sympathy with sadness and the dark side of life, 
than with happiness and good cheer as of old. No longer 
have we the straightforward and affectionate work that was 
clear in its tone, and instinct with honest, every-day life, that 
depicted common subjects with uncommon fidelity: now we 
feel that in the heart of the modern water-colour artist there 
isa yearning for originality in subject, in treatment, in idea, 
If this is not so, why must the atmosphere in his productions 
take so dismal a tone as to have the appearance of being wholly 
composed of the smoky exhalations of some great town ? 
Why should it be necessary, if some venerable old man is 
shown us, that his flesh tints also should bave a dusky colour, 
that can only be the outcome of the artist’s paint-box? Why 
must we have trees that appear as if they were painted on 
blotting-paper, and skies as if they were the effect of an acci- 
dental upset of the painting-water, roughly mopped up and 
left to dry? Surely here we have the certain symptoms of 
struggles for strange effects and unlooked-for circumstances ? 

It is impossible to study a collection of works by the Dutch 
water-colour artists of to-day without being strongly im- 
pressed by this feeling. Going through an exhibition now on 
view in London, consisting of representative specimens from 
the studios of those who are considered the leading painters 
of their school, the first that must arrest the critical attention 
will be “A View of Haarlem,” by J. H. Wissenbruch. In 
this picture the artist makes us look down a broad canal 
with houses on each side, crossed by a bridge, while almost in 
the centre of the composition, far beyond the bridge, is seen 
the silhouette, expressed by one wash of light-blue, of some 
high building with what may be a pointed bell-tower. It 
cannot be denied that the effect of atmosphere is arrived at 
in this work with an uncommon dexterity, but as this air 
is cleverly given, so is the tint of it curiously chosen, for it 
has an undeniably greenish-brown tinge. There is no feeling 
of reality in the houses on each side of the water, which have 
no solidity, and appear unfinished in drawing. The high 
building in the distance (the latter effect being produced with 
no little success) has, however, an almost grotesquely uncertain 
outline, which even distance could not lend to it. 

“The Ferry-Boat—Winter-Time,” by L. Apol, is a drawing 
in which snow is represented as well as it possibly can be by 
means of water-colour ; but the landscape strikes one as being 
exceedingly uninteresting. Too much can hardly be said in 
favour of a picture which, with that intent, brings Nature 
again before us as we see her every day. But when landscape 
is the chosen form of reproduction, it seems almost un- 
natural to select an example as little charming as possible, 
—the case with * The Ferry-Boat” surroundings, where the 
view seems insipid and depressed even for Holland. This 
apparently intentional choice of an almost unpleasant subject 
is seen in a drawing called “ An African Fruitseller, Algiers,” 
by P. de Josselin de Jong, where excessive desire of originality 
must have caused the wish to choose a most uncommonly 
hideous Negro, standing in perhaps a natural and truly a 
somewhat graceful attitude, holding a basket of oranges and 
lemons, whose colour, contrasted with that of the man, is very 
striking: but even this well-chosen effect does not atone for 


the repulsiveness of the face of the subject, having his mouth 
wide open in the act of erying out his wares. 


“ Near the 





Hague,” by E. van der Meer, represents a charming and fresh 
landscape which would be a pleasure to look at, were j 
the excessive use of zt vivid and at the same time a heay 

green in the grass, which, rich in colour as it undoubtedly js 
in Holland, can hardly have so hard a tint as that in this 
sketch. The artist has added to his composition a figure which 
is given, for head, body, and legs, each a brushful of ding 

paint, apparently hastily dashed in. There can be no i 
that the tints are appropriate, but it is too much to be asked 
to consider this addition either finished or beautiful. Tt can 
only be said there is no little originality in the idea of leaving 
it as it is. This unfinished appearance is indefinably but 
decidedly to be noticed in the “ Waterfall, Trélhittan,” by H. 
W. Mesdag. Somehow, this drawing gives the idea that 
if it were placed, say, upside-down, what, as no one can 
gainsay, now appears to be water in a rushing torrent, would 
equally well represent what is considered a finished picture 
of a stormy sky, according to the traditions of the modern 
Dutch school of water-colour. It is impossible not to fee] 
that it became a waterfall by accident only. “The Shepherd,” 
by T. de Bock. In this work, is it an excessive originality, is 
it a strong-minded desire to out-impressionise impressionism. 
which has to answer for the confidence which must be the 
characteristic of the artist, who has, under cover of what is 
apparently the want of light at sunset-time, given us the most 
uncertain representations of sheep ever put on paper before, 
the most absolutely doubtful form of a shepherd, and trees 
with the most uncommon appearance possible to be imagined # 
One of the latter has five or six large green strokes like 
fingers added to the top of the stem, as likenesses of what 
must have had some grace in real life. The sky in this 
picture is a miracle of novel effects ; and had the whole work 
not been already given a name by the artist, it would have 
been absolutely impossible for the public to make head or tail 
of, at any rate, the animal life in it. 

Judging from the tendency evinced by all the works 
in the collection, it is evident that for the future we 
may expect to see roughly expressed figures in scenes 
representing the restless daily life of the labouring man, 
rather than the studies, careful in every detail, of the 
expression on the faces of some pleasure-loving soldiers; 
we shall have the weary farm-horse, rather than the cattle, 
sleek from the richness of the Dutch pasture. It is true that 
there are still painters in water-colours who see beauty in 
bright subjects, and who portray pleasant scenes ; but in the 
generality of cases, the same striving for originality seems even 
to enter into their work, for usually their tints are saddened 
by some curious tinge, and their figures seem to have the halo 
of a spirit light around them. This effect is very remarkable 
in a large work, “ The Walk,” by M. Maris. Two children in 
medieval dress are seen, hand-in-hand, passing through what 
may be a wood; and if this is supposed to be the case, perhaps 
the greenish-brown mist through which the boy and girl are 
but dimly distinguished may to some extent be intended to re- 
present the soft evening light beneath the branches, covered ix 
their thickness of midsummer foliage. There is a dreaminess 
in this picture which robs it of all reality, and poetical as it 
undoubtedly is in feeling, yet it is so utterly and entirely 
uncommon and unnatural, that one is perforce filled with a 
strongly prosaic, and therefore unsympathetic, sensation of 
curiosity as to what can be the real meaning of this fog arounc 
the pilgrims; and this drives out of one’s mind the nameless 
subtlety of poetical spirit with which this work is instinct. It 
is possible for the strongest and most determined workman to 
be carried too far in his originality of thought, and our old 
artist, awakened from his long sleep, would demand his rest 
again before he sees the men who have followed him, who work 
so bravely and so cleverly, carrying their modern subversive- 
ness to the extent of unnatural affectation. 


t not for 








BOOKS. 
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PATTISON’S ESSAYS. * 
ErcutTeeEn of the twenty-one “ Essays” contained in these two 
volumes appeared in various periodicals between the years 
1845-1882. “Tendencies of Religious Thought in England. 
1688-1750,” was one of the once-famous Essays and Reviews, 





* Essays by the late Mark Pattison. Collected and Arranged by Henry 
Nettleship, M.A. 2vols. London: Clarendon Press. 1889, 
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and may be said to have escaped with less animadversion than 
any of its companions, not so much because it was orthodox, 
as because it eluded the grasp of hostile critics. “Oxford 
Studies ” appeared in the volume entitled Oxford Essays, in 
1855. A generation has passed since then; and the Univer- 
sity of to-day, if still very unlike Mr. Pattison’s ideal, has 


accepted many of the changes which he advocated. Finally, | 


we have a fragment now published for the first time, “The 


Life of Joseph Sealiger.” To this fragment a melancholy | 
interest attaches. To write “ The Lives of the Scaligers” was a | 


purpose formed by Mr. Pattison in his early manhood, as soon | 


as he had passed out of his first, or, as we may describe it, his 
ecclesiastical phase of thought. Then camea great disappoint- 
ment. He found that he had been anticipated by a great 
German scholar, Jacob Bernays, so far as the more interesting 
part of the subject, Joseph Justus, or the younger Scaliger, 
was concerned. Professor Bernays’ work was reviewed by 
him in the Quarterly in July, 1860 (the book had appeared five 
year's before). The present writer well remembers the melan- 
choly reply which Mr. Pattison made, somewhere about the 
earlier date, to a question about the progress of the magnum 
opus,—* Ah! some German has been beforehand with me.” 
He remembers also how, having a well-founded though probably 
ignorant belief that * Pattison could do the thing as well as 
any German,” he argued against the abandonment of the 
desien. Mr. Pattison could not or would not believe that 
there was plenty of room for an English book on the subject. 
Any readers in this country for whom it would be worth while 
to write would, he thought, certainly have made themselves 
acquainted with the work of Professor Bernays, and would 
not want anything more. The plan was consequently dropped. 
But some of the materials gathered were used for the Quarterly 
yeview, which shows throughout an wncommon fullness of 
knowledge. Afterwards it was taken up again, but com- 
paratively little was done. Four fragments have been found 
among the author’s manuscripts, the latest of them dated 
1880, when his physical powers had begun to fail. The whole 
do not fill fifty pages. Still, the world had some compensa- 
tion for the loss. He dropped the Sealigers to take up 
Casaubon, in one way. thanks mainly to the Ephemerides, a 








richer subject, and produced one of these delightful books | 
which one can take down from the shelf at any time and any | 


number of times, and still read with undiminished pleasure. 

Something of the charm that attaches to the Life of Casaubon 
will be found wherever in these volumes Mr. Pattison deals 
with the life and work of a scholar. We find it in * The Ante- 
eedents of the Reformation,” an account of the Epistolv 
Obscurorum Virorum, and still more in the articles, repub- 
lished from the Quarter/y, on Robert and Henry Stephens, 
and on Peter Daniel Huet, and in the account of Wolf, which 
appeared in the North British Review, 1865. My. Pattison was 
not one of those technical scholars who have all the subtle- 
ties of Greek and Latin usage at their fingers’ ends, and he 
had, we fancy, but a slender interest in or acquaintance with 
philology, properly so called; but he had the learning which 
is now almost banished from the Universities, and, indeed, from 
England, by the autocrat Examination. The atmosphere of 
learning was that in which he lived by preference, though he 
could come forth on occasion and deal as shrewd a blow at an 
adversary as any partisan who cares only for the present. But 
learning called out his best nature. As long as he was within 
its precincts, he was sympathetic, and even genial. And his 
knowledge is, so to speak, solid all through. He has not to 
veneer it, after the manner of some writers, over large surfaces 
of ignorance and commonplace. Masses of information, which 
elsewhere might be expanded into an essay, are dismissed in a 
sentence, or even an allusion. 

Of Mr. Pattison’s work as University Reformer something 
has already been said. His Owford Studies is profoundly in- 
teresting, both for what has been done and for what has not 
been done of the things which he proposed, to any one who 
has watched the history of Oxford since the Commission of 
1851. His chief defect was, we conceive, that he did not or 
would not see facts as they are, and as they must be till 
human nature undergoes a change which is certainly not at 
hand. “We do not want to turn out poets or philosophers,” 
he writes. “If such are of any use |a very characteristic phrase}, 
Nature will provide them. But we can and ought to set 
before ourselves and the students a high ideal of intellectual 
expansion and cultivation.” This is an admirable sentiment. 


But when he complains of “ being occupied with the trivial, 
with mere school-lessons,” we know what he means; and 
though from one point of view we give our sympathy, from 
another we are compelled to protest against his aim. 
To put the matter shortly, Mr. Pattison would have 
banished the passmen from the University. He would not 
recognise the fact that the average English youth must 
be a passman and nothing more. But the lad who can- 
not appreciate a “high ideal of intellectual expansion and 
cultivation,” is not therefore a hopeless creature. He 
has a good deal of sturdy sense about him, and does some 
good work for the world. And Oxford, in spite of the frivoli- 


ties and follies, the wstheticism and athleticism, and other- 


“isms ” which flourish there, does him some good. There was a 
certain intellectual scorn of average mankind in Mr. Pattison’s 
attitude, though in his dealings with individuals he could often 
throw it quite aside. 

Something of this scorn comes out in the article “ Learning 
in the Chureh of England,” reprinted from the National 
Review, 1863. It was called forth by a Report of the Church 
Congress held at Oxford in the preceding year; and a 
Church Congress was a function with which Mr. Pattison 
felt very little sympathy indeed. ‘The temper of the audience 
is sometimes such as makes one fee! that the descriptions of 
the furious passions which raged in the Councils of early 
Christianity are not overcharged. Add to this that a Uni- 
versity Reformer, accustomed to see his plans thwarted by 
the stolid phalanx of the country clergy in Convocation, was 
somewhat apt to lose his patience and to be unfair to his 
order in general. Nor must we forget, in estimating this 
essay, to take into account the change in Mr. Pattison’s own 
theological position. He had been a High Churchman, the 
friend of the great leaders of the “Tractarian” movement, 
and he had ceased to be so. It is probable that he liked to 
feel that the change was not wholly in himself. * At the first 
rise of the Tractarian School above the horizon in 1833, and 
before its other features were obliterated in one desperate 
effort of assimilation to Ultramontanism, it was instinctively 
felt to be a revival of the spirit of learned research.” But 
when he writes, thirty years afterwards, all is changed. 
The Tractarian movement is a success. ‘“ Anglican feeling 
and sentiment is now the feeling and sentiment generally 


| diffused over the face of the Established Church.” But he 








asks,—‘ With the rise of the Anglican on the ruins of the 
Evangelical party, has the Church of England gained in 
solid learning, in enlargement of view, in liberality of senti- 
ment?” And this question he answers in the negative. 
“Energy without development of either mind or character 
appears to define the type of clergymen which the Church 
revival tends to form.” The model clergyman is certainly 
not “idle,” for, as it is sarcastically remarked, “he has not 
spent an hour a day in solitary and studious retirement since 
he was ordained.” Was there ever a time when “ solitary and 
studious retirement ” was a regular part in the life of the 
average clergyman? There may have been, but Church 
history does not reveal the secret. One would expect to find 
it in an age when a traveller could not go a dozen miles with- 
out finding some foundation, more or less amply provided 
which was theorctically consecrated to these pursuits. But 
how little the monasteries did for learning! In the eight 
hundred years that passed between the death of Beda and 
the Dissolution, there was hardly a man who could be fairly 
called the equal of the Monk of Jarrow. The secular clergy 
of pre-Reformation days did not supply what was wanting in 
the Orders. And even the golden age of the post-Reformation 
Church, the Caroline period, was only illuminated by a few 
¢reat names which were in no way representative of the mass. 
Mr. Pattison’s ideal of a learned Church was as impossible as 
his ideal of a learned University; and he is unfair, we con- 
ceive, to the rank and file, who are a necessary part both of 
one and of the other. 

Among the other essays, one of the most general interest is 
that entitled “ A Chapter of University History.” It is un- 
usually discursive ; but it shows the wide range of the author's 
reading, which extended to forgotten novels of University life, 
as well as to graver works. Then there is a sympathetic little 
sketch of Antony Wood, a man of something of the same 
temper, though the work of his life was of a very different 
kind. After this, follows a deseription of Oxford during th« 
siege, and of Oxford, after the capitulation, when the King’s 
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men, having laid down the sword, tried to fight the enemy 
with the weapons of academical diplomacy. Finally, we pass 
to the expulsion of the Fellows of Magdalen in 1687, and of 
Locke from his studentship at Christ Church in 1689. We 
cannot pass over without notice an admirable account of “The 
Calas Tragedy.” It is worth while to quote what the writer 
says in conclusion, because it has a bearing beyond the 
particular case which calls it forth :—‘“ It is the characteristic 
of Catholicism that it supersedes reason, and prejudges all 
matters by the application of fixed principles. And this habit 
of mind a Catholic carries with him from religion and philo- 
sophy into history and matter of fact. His question is not, 
‘Is there evidence that this man did this thing ?’ but, ‘ Which 
view does the Church take?’ The mental habit thus en- 
gendered is fatal to truth and integrity...... We have 
little doubt that so long as the Catholic religion shall last, 
their little manuals of falsified history will continue to repeat 
that Jean Calas murdered his son because he had become a 
convert to the Catholic religion.” Is this the case? What 
do these manuals actually say? One would be only too glad 
to know that they have been maligned. 


A GLIMPSE OF THE CONGO STATE* 

Mr. Larrose BATEMAN, who did some service under the 
« Lone Star ”—that is, the flag of the Congo Free State—has 
put into one instructive volume, illustrated by etchings, 
engravings, and chromo-lithographs from his sketches, the 
record of his observations and experiences in a country east 
of Stanley Pool and south of the great African river, 
Originally employed in a business house at Mayumba, he took 
service early in 1884; was much engaged in contending with a 
«« European and semi-European population of mixed nationality 
and almost unmixed villainy ;” then in route-surveying ; after- 
wards as Adjutant at a camp of instruction, where he met Sir 
Francis de Winton, who placed him under Dr. Wolf’s command. 
Lieutenant Wissmann, who had struck the upper Kasai and 
descended that river to the Congo, was escorted by a native chief, 
Calemba, and his subjects through hostile tribes ; and the duty 
entrusted to Dr. Wolf was that of conveying the friendly natives, 
Baluba, back from Leopoldville to their own country, and of 
establishing a station in the neighbourhood. That involved 
the ascent of the Kasai River as far as it was navigable, or 
rather, to the junction of two other streams, the Lulua and 
Luebo, above the point where their combined waters mingle 
with the Kasai. The returning expedition embarked in two 
steamers, performed the dangerous duty successfully, though 
not without mishaps. The boats frequently grounded on the 
shoals of the stream along which they had to pick their way, 
and the crews were obliged to fight hostile tribes at one point ; 
but, on the whole, the people were by no means unfavourable, 
often friendly, indeed, to the strangers. Arrived at Luebo, the 
chief Calemba and his folk marched home by land, Dr. Wolf 
started to explore the Sankaro River, and Mr. Bateman 
planned and built his station. At a later period, Calemba was 
visited in his capital, near which Wissmann had established, 
on a grassy hill, a station named Luluaburg. Such is the 
bare outline of the narrative until the writer, being relieved, 
went home. 

The interest of the story, of course, lies in the plenitude‘of 
detail needful to describe the people, their dwellings, habits, 
manufactures, to indicate the geography, illustrated by an 
excellent map, and present some picture of the scenery south 
of the Equator. Mr. Bateman seems to think that the land- 
scape, as seen from the rivers, appears to be “less beautiful 
than it really is ;” and he modestly suggests that the absence 
of human associations detracts from the beauty of these 
remote African scenes. He found them “lonely always, 
unjoined with human story,” the degraded life of the poor 
black people adding nothing to the glory of Nature, as the 
storied life of men does in other lands. But from his and 
other descriptions we should imagine that the aspect of the 
country was profoundly impressive, as it is certainly rich and 
varied, in sky, woods, waters, and luxuriant vegetation. It is 
an unkempt land, except in patches, and one is led to think 
that there is too much nature and too little of the art which 
springs out of civilisation, although that art, as we all know 
from bitter experience, can substitute hideous deformity for 
what was once Nature in her loveliest hues and forms. The 


* The First Ascent of the Kasai: being some Records of Service vader the Lone | 
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people dwelling in this region of mighty sdaiiieeeiie 
should infer, a hopeless race. They differ in their elites 
and all are low enough, judged by a European standard. Yer 
there should be something to be made out of the Bashilano. 

Baluba, a tall, strong, not stupid tribe, concerning whom uM: 
Bateman writes in these terms :— ‘a 

“Like all negro races with which I ai . 

easily excited to any imaginable degree often tack ee? 
bility to pity, their natural cruelty and untruthfulness, are also 
characteristics possessed by them in common with other negr, 
tribes. Not so, however, are their virtues, which are, in a 
experience, unhappily, almost unique in Africa. y 


They are 
thoroughly and unimpeachably honest; somewhat reserved in 


speech ; brave to foolhardiness ; and faithful to each other and to 
their superiors, in whom, especially if Europeans, they place the 
most complete, absolutely unquestioning reliance. 'They are pre- 
judiced in favour of foreign customs rather than otherwise, and 
. ed . > 
spontaneously copy the usages of civilisation. They are warm- 
hearted and affectionate towards their friends, and especially their 
kinsfolk, and they are the only African tribe amongst whom in 
. . eye . . id 

their primitive state, I have observed anything like a becomine 
conjugal affection and regard. ‘To say nothing of such recom. 
mendations as their emancipation from fetichism, their ancient 
abandonment of cannibalism [practised among their neighbours) 
their heretofore most happy experience of Europeans, and their 
national unity under the sway of a really princely prince, I believe 
them to be the most open to the best influences of civilisation of 
any African tribe whatsoever.” 

These are words of high praise, yet the picture is not without 
dark shades; for even among the Baluba under Calemba and 
his sister, “a woman of great intellectual power and force 
of character,’ an abominable society, called the Lubuku, 
nominally for the purpose of smoking “lhiamba,” or bhang, 
made from hemp, has grown up, and Mr. Bateman hesitates 
to say whether it is “a secret brotherhood, a religion, or a 
society for the propagation of licentiousness.” The initiatory 
rites of this evil association are performed by the King o1 
his sister; but no European knows what they are, and can 
only guess at them from their fruits, alike shameless and 
shameful. 

Other neighbouring communities are also described. The 
Bakuda have their seats on and between adjacent large streams 
which feed the Kasai. They have a King, or head chief, 
called the Lukwengo, whose authority is bound up with 
fetichism, and who himself is “a fetich institution.” The 
Bakuda are brave, thieves and liars, barbarous, but not 
-annibals; they are skilled in the useful arts of weaving and 
metal-work, iron and copper, keen hunters, and expert 
fishermen. The Tucongo are a powerful and savage nation of 
whom little is known, in which they resemble the Bailunda 
The most original tribe near them is the Matchioko, a people 
unrivalled in iron-work, furnishing their neighbours with 
blacksmiths, and, having a special fondness for trade, “they 
are to be found all over the country swindling their less wily 
neighbours, and making mischief of all kinds in order to serve 
their own ends,” introducing Lubuku among the Baluba, Mr. 
Bateman thinks, “for purposes of fraud.” His immediate 
neighbours were the Bukété, an interesting people, but 
effeminate—that is, the men are—and slothful, even put upon 
by nomadic tribes of fighting dwarfs. The women, however, 
are industrious agriculturists. Their gardens and plantations 
are filled with a variety of vegetables ; “ but what pleased me,” 
says Mr. Bateman, “ was not so much the variety of the plants 
as their cultivation.” They were arranged in symmetrical 
plots and beds, separated by straight, broad alleys, weeded, 
swept, and kept up in the greatest neatness and order. He 
found these people to be excellent neighbours, perhaps because 
he really protected them from the aggressive tribes. The 
station girls would bathe near the confluence of the Lulua and 
Luebo, although forbidden because the river abounds with 
alligators. Mr. Bateman drew a sketch of a girl pursued by 
an alligator, and exhibited his picture to enforce his commands 
They would not be persuaded, and one day he went personally 
to order them ashore :— 

« All came out except Kafinga—the very girl whose portrait [it 
is in the book] I had sketched—a bright, cheerful creature. She 
was the farthest out from the shore, and was laughingly main- 
taining her liberty when, in an instant, uttering a piercing shriek, 
she disappeared beneath the water. Momentarily forgetting the 
alligators, I sprang after the hapless girl, but in vain: indeed, I 
had drifted some distance down the stream, and was in no small 
danger myself, when I was picked up by some of my Zanzibaris, 
who had instantly put off in a canoe to my rescue. Afterwards, 
the natives remembered the strange coincidence of the portrait, 
and considered the tragedy as a piece of witchcraft in which I 
had played a leading, but not altogether an enviable part.” 
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There seems to have been no gratitude for his unselfish plunge 
into the waters. On another occasion, when Mr. Bateman 
suecoured a poor man struck by lightning, far from being 
thankful for his aid so promptly given, the tribe ascribed the 
tempest to his magic arts, and prepared to kill him. He was 
saved by his presence of mind, and turning their superstition 
against themselves, threatened if they did not disarm, he would 
call back the thunderstorm. “The preposterous message ” was 


instantly effective, so real is this terrible belief in the black | 
art. Mr. Bateman gives a graphic account of an astonishing | 


chief, dreaded on account of his violent fits, reminding one of 
Peter the Great, and of this chief’s trances and predictions. 
He was a giant in height, much emaciated, and would have 
been Iudicrous—he wore a shako, a Coldstream Guards’ tunic, 
and a loin-cloth—*“ had it not been for the expression of his 
face, and wild, steel-grey eyes.” When in a shrieking-fit, he 
was held down by three of his wives. In ten minutes he 
yecovered, and “ showed himself a shrewd man enough, wise 
and amenable to reason.” Mr. Bateman says he could account 
on physical grounds for the fits and trances, but not for his 
accurate predictions of the future,—two unlikely events being 


very interesting. 

Not less so is the glimpse we get of life at an equatorial 
station, and the indications, by no means few, that so far the 
Congo Free State administration appears to have really sowed 
the seeds of civilisation among the Negroes. At all events, 
here are the germs of law, order, and commerce. Domestic 
slavery there is, but no longer slave-dealing, which is some- 
thing. One fact will suggest the widespread effect produced 
by the inroad of Europeans. While at Luluaburg, a chief 
from Ulungu, on the shores of Tanganyika, arrived there at 
the head of an embassy, to beg Lieutenant Wissmann to estab- 
lish a station in their country! They brought a letter of 
commendation given to them by Commander Cameron, and 
had travelled hundreds of miles to secure this favour. That 





this quaintly assorted but most attached trio. Private 
Mulvaney—he. was “a Corp’ril wanst,” but he was “ rejuced 
aftherwards ”—is really a humorist of a very high order, 
witness the following passage :— 

“T tuk up my cap and wint out to canteen, thinkin’ no little 
av mesilf, an’ there I grew most ondacintly dhrunk in my legs. 
My head was all reasonable. ‘Houligan, I sez to a man in E 
Comp’ny, that was by way av being a frind av mine, ‘ I’m overtuk 
from the belt down. Do you give me the touch av your shoulther to 
presarve my formation an’ march me acrost the maidan into the 
high grass. I'll sleep ut off there,’ sez I.” 

Mr. Kipling has a genius for reproducing quaint and 
characteristic Hibernicisms. How expressive, for example, 
are the words in which Mulvaney describes the court paid by 
an unscrupulous officer to a girl whom he wished to elope with 
him :—“So he went menowderin’, and minanderin’, and 
blandandherin’ round an’ about the Colonel’s daughter.” 
In another place he speaks of some men who “can swear 
so as to make green turf crack.” Who but an Irishman, 
again, would think of addressing a ghost as “ ye frozen thief 


_of Genesis,” or would speak of a “little squidgereen ” of an 


| 


is remarkable testimony. The whole book is well worth | 


reading; it is instructively illustrated, and its pages present an 
excellent picture of life in a corner of the Congo Free State, 
and of death too; for in Africa, as elsewhere, the foundations 
even of relatively slight improvements are the lives of men. 
SOLDIERS THREE.* 

As a wholesome corrective to what may be called the oleo- 
graphic style of depicting military life, now so much in vogue, 
Mr. Kipling’s brilliant sketches of the barrack-room, realistic 
in the best sense of the word, deserve a hearty welcome. Here 
be no inanities of the officers’ mess, no apotheosis of the gilded 
and tawny-moustachioed dragoon, no languid and lisping 
laneer, no child-sweethearts,—none, in fact, of the sentimental 
paraphernalia familiar to readers of modern military fiction. 
Here, instead, we have Tommy Atkins as the central figure ; 
and not Tommy Atkins on parade, but in those moods when 
the natural man finds freest expression—amorous, pug- 
nacious, and thievish—a somewhat earthy personage on the 
whole, but with occasional gleams of chivalry and devotion 
lighting up his clouded humanity. Too many so-called 


realists seem to aim at representing man as continuously | 


animal, without any intervals in which his higher nature 
emerges at all. But Mr. Kipling happily does not belong to 
this school. The actualities of barrack-room life are not 
extenuated, but the tone of the whole is soundand manly. The 
author does not gloss over the animal tendencies of the British 
private, but he shows how in the grossest natures sparks of 
nobility may liehid. He has taken three widely different types 
of British soldier, a Yorkshireman, a Cockney, and a “ Paddy 
from Cork ;” and in spite of the savagery of the first, the 
cynicism of the second, and the thrasonical complacency of the 
third, we can fully comprehend the attractions which their 
company is supposed to have offered to the narrator. Of a 
truth, it must, indeed, have been “better to sit out with 
Mulvaney than to dance many dances,” if Mulvaney in the 
flesh was at all like his literary representation. ‘“ Hit a man 
‘n’ help a woman, and ye can’t be far wrong, anyways ”—one 
of his own maxims—sums up very adequately the philosophy 
of this combative but chivalrous warrior, whose voluble tongue 


and droll humour render him the most conspicuous figure of | : e O 
—|av black, brown, an’ white? 
* Soldiers Three: a Collection of Stories setting forth Certain Passages in the | 
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| officer ? 
atrictly verified. The full sketch of this singular Negro is | 


| she wasn’t a real laady, but nobbut a Hewrasian. 








Some of the stories in this collection introduce us to 
the realities of warfare in a surprisingly vivid fashion, and 
here also Mulyaney’s sayings are full of life and originality. 
For example, he tells how in a peculiarly bloody engagement 
with some hill-tribes, an Irish soldier was anxious to avenge a 
comrade :—“‘ Tim Coulan ’ll slape aisy to-night,’ sez he, wid a 
grin [after bayoneting a Pathan]: and the next minut his head 
was in two halves, an’ he wint down grinnin’ by sections.” 
There is strange power in the following grim picture of 
another episode of the same fight :— 

«“«Thin another man av the Tyrone came up, wid the fog av 
fightin’ on him.’—‘ The what, Mulvaney ?’—‘ Fog av fightin’. You 
know, Sorr, that, like makin’ love, ut takes each man diff’rint. 
Now I can’t help bein’ powerful sick whin I’m inaction. Orth’ris, 
here, niver stops swearin’ from ind to ind, an’ the only time that 
Learoyd opins his mouth to sing is whin he is messin’ wid other 
peoples’ heads; for he’s a dirty fighter is Jock Learoyd. 
Recruities sometime cry, an’ sometime they don’t know fwhat they 
do, an’ sometime they are all for cuttin’ throats an’ such like dirti- 
ness; but some men get heavy-dead-dhrunk on the fightin’. This 
man was. He was staggerin’, an’ his eyes were half shut, an’ we 
cud hear him dhraw breath twinty yardsaway. He sees the little 
orf’cer bhoy, an’ comes up, talkin’ thick an’ drowsy to himsilf. 
“ Blood the young whelp! ” he sez ; “ Blood the young whelp !” an’ 
wid that he threw up his arms, shpun round an’ dropped at our 
feet, dead as a Paythan, an’ there was niver sign or scratch on 
him. They said ’twas his heart was rotten, but O ’twas a quare 
thing to see!’” 

Mr. Kipling is equally at home in the Yorkshire and White- 
chapel dialects; and perhaps the most purely humorous 
narrative in the book is “ Private Learoyd’s Story,” a tale of 
successful imposture, in which the dog-fancying instinct of 
the Yorkshireman has full scope. The victim is thus described 
by the narrator; the last sentence speaks volumes :— 


«¢ Ortheris, as allus thinks he knaws more than other foaks, said 
I don’t gainsay 
as her culler was a bit doosky like. But she wasalaady. Why, 
she rode iv a carriage, an’ good ’osses too, an’ her ’air was that 
oiled as you could see your faice in it, an’ she wore dimond rings 
an’ a goold chain, an’ silk an’ satin dresses as mun ’a cost a deal, 
for it isn’t a cheap shop as keeps enough o’ one pattern to fit a 
figure like hers.’ ”’ 

Another very happy touch is Private Learoyd’s contemptuous 
dismissal of the caressing nonsense which womenkind lavish 
upon dogs, as “thot sort o’ talk, ’at a dog o’ sense mebbe 
thinks nowt on, tho’ he bides it by reason o’ his breedin’.” 
The point of this story consists in the successful substitution 
of a very vicious cur for a fox-terrier, for the theft of which 
the Eurasian lady described above had offered a heavy bribe 
to the narrator. How this was done is best described in the 
words of two of the conspirators. Mulvaney was the first to 
conceive the idea of palming off another dog on their covetous 
friend :— 

“«Tsn’t our frind Orth’ris a Taxidermist, an’ a rale artist wid 
his nimble white fingers? An’ fwhat’s a Taxidermist but a man 
who can thrate shkins? Do ye mind the white dog that belongs 
to the Canteen Sargint, bad cess to him—he that’s lost half his 
time an’ snarlin’ the rest? He shall be lost for good now; an’ do 
ye mind that he’s the very spit in shape an’ size av the Colonel’s, 
barrin’ that his tail is an inch too long, an’ he has none av the 
colour that divarsifies the rale ‘ Rip,’ an’ his timper is that av his 
masther an’ worse? But fwhat is an inch on a dog’s tail? An’ 
fwhat to a professional like Orth’ris is a few ringstraked shpots 
Nothin’ at all, at all.’.—Then 
we meets Orth’ris, an’ that little man bein’ sharp as a needle, 
seed his way through t’ business in a minute. An’ he went to work 
a practisin’ ’air-dyes the very next day, beginnin’ on some white 
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rabbits he had, an’ then he drored all ‘ Rip’s’ markin’s on t’ back of 
a white Commissariat bullock, so as to get his ‘and in an’ be sure 
of his colours; shadin’ off brown into black as nateral as life. If 
‘Rip’ hed a fault it was too mich markin’, but it was straingely 
regular, an’ Orth’ris settled himself to make a fost-rate job on it 
when he got haud o’ t? Canteen Sargint’s dog. Theer niver was 
sich a dog as thot for bad temper, an’ it did nut get no better 
when his tail hed to be fettled an inch an’ a half shorter. But 
they may talk o’ theer Royal Academies as they like. J niver seed 
a bit o’ animal paintin’ to beat t’ copy as Orth’ris made of ‘ Rip’s’ 
marks, wal t’ picter itself was snarlin’ all t’ time an’ tryin’ to get 
at ‘ Rip’ standin’ theer to be copied as good as goold.” 

The perusal of these stories cannot fail to inspire the 
reader with the desire to make further acquaintance with the 
other writings of the author. They are brimful of humanity 
and a drollery that never degenerates into burlesque. In many 
places a note of genuine pathos is heard. Mr. Kipling is so 
gifted and versatile, that one would gladly see him at work on 
alargercanvas. But to be so brilliant a teller of short stories 
is in itself no small distinction. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF JOHN LOTHROP 
MOTLEY.* 

THE literature of America has fairly kept pace with that of 
England during the last half-century. But Mr. Motley must 
have smiled, we think, when Washington Irving called the 
American Press, “ That rising tribunal before which the whole 
world is to be summoned, its history to be revised and 
rewritten, and the judgment of past ages to be cancelled or 
confirmed.” Englishmen will welcome heartily such a con- 
summation when it comes, and will, while they vigorously 
strive to establish a Court of Appeal from that tribunal, 
feel not a jot of envy towards their pro tempore suc- 
cessful rivals. But there are no signs of this consum- 
mation coming quickly. Tennyson and Browning hold 
their own with Longfellow and his brother-bards; Macaulay 
and Carlyle hold their own with Prescott and Motley; and 
the latter goes a little too far when he places the Autocrat 
of the Breakfast-Table on a level with Lamb and Montaigne. 
But in the main, as we have said. the last half-century shows 
that American writers are pressing the élite of English writers 
pretty closely, and we are glad indeed to think that our 
countrymen will wish nothing worse to their coming con- 
querors than more power to the elbow. In the two handsome 
and beautifully printed volumes before us, one of the greatest 
of America’s historians has proved that the epistolary Muse of 
English literature dare not give her Transatlantic sister odds. 
There is a portrait of Mr. Motley in the first of these volumes, 
and the book accurately fulfils the promise of his captivating 
countenance. <A better example of the trust that may 
be placed in the good looks which have been described as 
better than any other letters of introduction, is not often met 
with ; and in view of the strong affection which existed 
between Bismarck and Motley, a comparison of their 
portraits is one that should gratify attentive curiosity. 
Mr. Motley’s lineaments are as pleasing as they are manly, 
and his letters are as manly as they are pleasing. We shall 
use no further words in praise or in criticism of these 
delightful epistles, and shall content ourselves by quoting a 
few passages which will serve. or we are much mistaken, to 
whet the appetite of all true lovers of epistolary cates for the 
splendid banquet which here lies spread for them. And we 
must begin with Mr. Motley’s intercourse with Bismarck, 
because there is so much of sterling interest in this part of 
the correspondence, that we should be loth to have to sacrifice 
it to the exigencies of space. And although by taking this 
course we may have to sacrifice more than we would willingly 
sacrifice of the other good things in these volumes, yet our 
sole object in this notice is to make it clear to all whom it 
concerns that Mr. Motley’s correspondence is a boon to book- 
lovers, and is as well worth purchasing as it is beyond all 
question well worth reading. ; 

Mr. Motley was born in 1814, and Bismarck, as most men 
know, on All Fools’ Day in 1815. They were college friends at 
Gottingen and Berlin. and their friendship lasted undimmed 
till the former’s death in 1877. “ Undimmed,” though. is 
hardly the proper word, for. owing to the fact that each married 
a wife whose price was above rubies, it was a friendship which 
brightened and strengthened with the suns. Bismarck’s re- 
collections of his friend’s scarlet slippers and songs are clearly 
improved by time, and Mr. Motley, though he early recognised 
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his friend to be the cleverest man in Germany,” unmistakably 
liked him for his splendid qualities of heart and brain, and 
took a very fair view of the success which has shed a halo 
round those qualities. His letters about their celebrated 
possessor do Mr. Motley infinite credit, and it is a pleasant 
bull to say, and truly say, that they do Bismarck more. Here 
is a portion of the evidence that we could produce in proof of 
this assertion. It is from letters written at Varzin in 1873 .— 

“The manner of living is most unsophisticated, as you will 
think when I tell you that we were marched straight from the 
carriage into the dining-room (after a dusty, hot journey by rail 
and carriage of ten hours) and made to sit down and go on with 
the dinner, as we did not arrive until an hour after we were ex. 
pected. After dinner, Bismarck and I had a long walk in the 
woods, he talking all the time in the simplest and funniest and 
most interesting manner about all sorts of things that had 
happened in those tremendous years, but talking of them as 
every-day people talk of every-day matters—without any affecta- 
tion. The truth is, he is so entirely simple, so full of laissez-aller, 
that one is obliged to be saying to oneself all the time,— This is 
the great Bismarck, the greatest living man, and one of the 
greatest historical characters that ever lived.” When one lives 
familiarly with Brobdignags, it seems for the moment that every 
one was a Brobdignag too, that it is the regular thing to be: one 
forgets for the moment one’s own comparatively diminutive stature, 
In the evening we sat about most promiscuously—some drinking 
tea, some beer, some seltzer-water; Bismarck smoking a pipe. When 
I last saw him he never stopped smoking the strongest cigars. 
Now he tells me he couldn’t for his life smoke a single cigar. He 
has a disgust for them...... He said that he used when 
younger to think himself a clever fellow enough, but now he iz 
convinced that nobody had any control over events, that nobody 
was really powerful or great, and it made him laugh when he 
heard himself complimented as wise, foreseeing, and exercising 
great influence over the world. A man in the situation in which 
he had been placed was obliged, while outsiders, for example, were 
speculating whether to-morrow it would be rain or sunshine, to 
decide promptly, it will rain, or it will be fine, and to act 
accordingly with all the forces at his command. If he guessed 
right, all the world said, What sagacity, what prophetic power ; 
if wrong, all the old women would have beaten me with broom- 
sticks. If he had learned nothing else, he said he had learned 
modesty. Certainly a more unaffected mortal never breathed, nor 
amore genial one. He looks like a Colossus, but his health is some- 
what shattered. He can never sleep until 4 or 5 in the morning.” 

Bismarck’s “silver wedding” was celebrated while Motley 
was at Varzin, and he had to propose “the toast to papa,” 
at his daughter’s request. “It was a masterly effort,” he 
pleasantly says, “in the German tongue, lasted twenty-five 
seconds, and ended with much clicking of glasses and hip, 
hip, hooraying. After dinner, Bismarck made some little 
speeches to the villagers and the musicians. In the evening, 
a mighty bowl of punch was made, and we smoked and made 
merry until past midnight. The way of life at Varzin was 
very simple, but the irregularity of the hours very great.” 
Mr. Motley came downstairs between 9 and 10 o'clock. Bis- 
marck came downabout 11. After breakfast, a long walk fol- 
lowed, during which the host was always talking, “ generally 
about events of the French war.” “But it would be foolish,” Mr. 
Motley adds, “to send any more small bricks as a specimen of 
the house. The nominal dinner-hour was 3, but we rarely 
sat down earlier than a quarter to 4. No dinner dressing, 
nor evening costume. Dinner always good and simple; 
wine excellent.” Cane detim, and no mistake; Maecenas 
sipping cheap Sabine wine with Horace cuts an indifferent 
figure beside this happier pair of brother-mortals. 

But apart from the light which they throw on Bismarck, 
these volumes are, as we have said, well worth buying as wel! 
as reading. They illustrate vividly the course and causes of 
the great American Civil War, as well as of the consolidation 
of Germany. And, in addition to interesting and valuable 
letters from correspondents of the calibre of Bright and 
Lowell, they abound in descriptions of the cream of English 
society. And these descriptions, written for the amusement 
of Mr. Motley’s wife, will charm a large cirele of readers who 
may care comparatively little for the more solid ingredients 
of his correspondence. In a word, this correspondence may 
be not untruly said to be a most valuable addition to a most 
pleasant department of literature, and as such it deserves all 
the success which we most confidently anticipate for it. 

A DANGEROUS CATSPAW.* 
THROUGHOUT the greater part of this clever story, in which 
Mr. Christie Murray has used his happiest art in delineating 
a first-rate detective in the police foree—the kind of officer 
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who is conspicuous by his absence in Whitechapel murders, 
but who must have existed, or he would never have been 
painted so vividly by Mr. Christie Murray and his colleague, 
—we took it for granted that the “dangerous catspaw” would 
turn out to be the person who is really the dangerous cats- 
paw’s victim. Was it not the first intention of the novelist 
to paint Gale, the burglar, as the “dangerous catspaw,” and 
Mr. Wyncott Esden as the man who would try to make a 
catspaw of Gale? We do not say that it was so; but certainly 
Mr. Wyncott Esden does not show himself to be very dangerous 
as a catspaw. It is not he, but his friends, to whom it is 
due that he fails to be a pliant tool in the burglar’s 
hands; while if Wyncott Esden had tried to make Gale a 
catspaw, a8 we supposed for some time that he was about to do, 
Gale would certainly have been a most dangerous catspaw ; 
and, indeed, so far as Wyncott Esden tried to turn him to 
account, that is exactly what he proved to be. The phrase 
appears to us to be a misnomer as applied to Esden, except only 
as regards the accident of the result; it would have been a 
felicitous description of Gale if the parts, at the conclusion of 
the story, had been interchanged. 

However, as we have said. the interest of the story turns 
much more on the detective Prickett than even on the burglar 
Gale, and more on Gale than on the weak and wicked young 
man who claims at the close of the story to be the “ dangerous 
catspaw.” Not that Wyncott Esden, the impecunious barrister, 
with his frankly flattering ways to the jurors whom he 
addresses, as well as to his relations and friends and the 
heiress whom he would gladly win, is badly sketched. He is 
skilfully drawn, though not so skilfully as to create in us 
much sympathy for his sufferings under the consequences 
of his sins. His wonderful success in retaining his own 
good opinion long after every reader’s opinion of him has 
become as bad as it could possibly be, is alone enough to 
prejudice us deeply against him. But Prickett’s self-satis- 
faction is really in its way quite legitimate. And the curious 
mixture of feelings with which he regards Wyncott Esden 
after the latter had put himself into his power,—the lingering 
admiration for his powers as an advocate to make the worse 
appear the better cause, the professional self-congratulation 
with which he discovers Wyncott Esden’s share in the crime, 
the pity with which he contemplates the position of the man 
who has so thrown away a great career as a barrister, and the 
contempt with which he looks on Esden’s effort to commit 
suicide,—are all painted with a masterly hand. Here is Mr. 
Prickett’s explanation of how he came to rise in the police force: 

«© You take no notes ?’ said Arnold, more for the sake of saying 
something, than because he was interested.— Well, as a matter 
of fact, sir,’ responded Mr. Prickett, ‘a man in my line has got to 
spend his time in taking notes, but I don’t find as I need trouble 
to write ’em down.’—‘ Don’t you find that your memory betrays 
you sometimes ?’—‘ No,’ said Prickett, reflectively, ‘I don’t think 
it ever did, sir. The major part of people ruins their memories with 
reading novels, and songs, and trash. 'There’s a chapat the Yard 
as can recite by the hour. I should think as he knows Lord Byron 
from beginning to end, but his head’s that full of that kind of tack 
there’s no room in it for anything else. You tell him what time 
a train starts, tell him what complexion a man’s got, tell him 
what height he is, show him the plan of a building. If he don’t 
write down what you tell him he'll be in a fog about it in twenty 
minutes. Many’s the time I’ve told him: ‘If you'd leave the 
wheels inside your head-piece free to act, you'd make a first-rate 
officer, but you clogs ’em up with all them treacly verses, and what 
d’ye expect ?” ’—* Do you never read at all, then ?’ asked Arnold, 
beginning to be interested.—‘ Criminal cases,’ responded Mr. 
Prickett. ‘Law reports. ‘Takes a look at the advertisements in 
the Daily Telegraph sometimes. Ye see, sir,’ he continued, growing 
suddenly warm and confidential, and laying a gloved forefinger 
lightly on his companion’s arm, ‘all day long the inside of a man’s 
head is like a piece of machinery in motion. It’s bound to go, and 
it must have something to work at. Now, when I went into the 
force, sir, I made up my mind as I wasn’t going to stop on the 
bottom rung of the ladder all my life, and I says to myself, “ Now, 
what’s the first thing wanted to inake a tip-top officer ?” I wasn’t 
long in making up my mind. He’s got to be notice-taking more 
than any other man alive, and he’s never got to forget any person 
or any thing as he’s once set eyes on. When I was on duty 
in the Strand—I was there for the best part of three years—! used 
to practise myself watching faces in the street. I spotted a man 
only yesterday that I see go by me seven years ago. I never see 
him before nor since, till yesterday, and I could ha’ picked him 
out amonga million. You tell that to some folks, and they'd think 
it was a lie, but it’s just as true as gospel. Leave books alone, 
keep your head clear and your eyes open, and when you look at a 
thing, look at it. That’s the secret, if there is one. Don’t you 
think, sir,’ continued Mr. Prickett, who had evidently mounted his 
pet hobby—* don’t you think as I’m such a fool as to despise book 
learning. If I should live to be old-aged, and can afford the time, 


T mean to have a real burst at it, but just now I’ve got my way to 











make, and I can’t afford it.’—‘ I suppose,’ said Arnold, ‘that you 
don’t mean to say that you never forget anything you have seen ?’ 
— Well, no, sir,’ returned the theorist, ‘I don’t say that, of 


course. But I never forget anything I’ve looked at. You'll 
notice, sir, that most people see things without taking the trouble 
to look at ’em, and so they don’t rightly remember the things as 
ought to be most familiar. Now, for instance, sir, you ought to 
know that room we’ve been sitting in a good deal better than I do. 
I’m not bragging, but T’ll bet you don’t.’—‘ Well,’ said Arnold, 
‘let us see.’—‘ Carpet,’ said Prickett, as if he were dictating an 
inventory to a shorthand clerk—‘ Brussels, whitish ground, 
sprinkled with largish roses. Wall paper same shade as carpet, 
diamond pattern in dull gold. Facing door, water-colour: girl 
crossing stream on stepping-stone, making signs to little chap on 
bank. Over door, water-colour: old gentleman, knee-breeches, 
reading book in a wood. Twelve chairs, various—four easy, three 
spider-legged, in gold. Little round-topped table near window, 
microscope on it, and a bracket full o’ books: Tennyson’s poems, 
green and gold, seven vollums; “Imitation of Christ,’ white 
vellum, gold letters; foreign book in a yellow cover, don’t know 
the name; “ Leaders from the Times,’ two vollums, name of 
Phillips. Little cabinet in the corner, seven drawers, key in the 
middle drawer, basket of flowers and lady’s photo on top. Chimley 
ornaments Dresden china, stag with antlers caught in a tree, left 
antler broke ’—*T will not compete with you, Mr. Prickett,’ 
said Arnold.” 


And Mr. Prickett is painted so that the reader feels that he 
lives up to his own ideal. For instance, after the loss of the 
jewels,—a loss on which the story turns,—the lady who has 
lost them receives a letter from “ A Greiving Father,” which 
is quoted, with Mr. Prickett’s comments upon it, in the 
following amusing passage :— 





“On his arrival he found the full family conclave assembled. 

Everybody except Wyncott appeared mightily serious, but the 
barrister wore a look of amusement. ‘This,’ he said to Prickett, 
handing him a broken envelope, ‘arrived this morning. We want 
your opinion on it.’ Prickett took the envelope and inspected it 
gravely. Then he drew from it a soiled and crumpled sheet of 
paper and silently perused its contents. ‘ Respected Miss,’ the 
letter ran. ‘ Greived I am to the coare to aknolige, that my onely 
son was in this days crime the stones is now in his position thuogh 
long a burdin to a fathers hart , had not lookt to find him gloting 
on illgott ganes. he say respected miss Thuogh of good education 
he will nott yeild to A father’s prairs & ristoar the objecks of his 
crim without soMe ricomphence. he wil take a thousan and 
cryquits if agreeable respected miss in tomorrow standards Agny 
collumn say this is square to A Greivine Fatuer.’ Prickett stood 
examining this singular document for some time after it was 
evident that he had read it through.— Well, Prickett,’ said 
Wyncott, smilingly, ‘what do you think about it ?’—'I think a 
good many things about it, sir,’ he answered. ‘ It’s bond fide up to 
a certain point. The parties it comes from have got the stones, 
because this was posted in London last night, before anybody but 
us here knew as the robbery had been committed. But outside 
that the letter’s a flam..—‘ What do you mean by that, Mr. 
Prickett,’ Janet asked him.—‘ Why, miss,’ he answered, ‘if you'll 
take a careful look at it you'll find the paper’s been soiled and 
crumpled after it was wrote upon. You can’t write on paper that’s 
crumpled as much as that without the pen being a bit guided by 
the creases. These stains ain’t natural dirt. They’re coffee, they 
are, and they’re put on afterwards. You can see where they’ve 
run the ink a little.—‘ But what does all that lead to in your 
mind ?’ she asked.—‘ It leads,’ he answered,’ to this, miss. The 
party that wrote this is trying to look ignorant and poor. It’s a 
false hand to a certainty. A party as was really poor wouldn’t 
want to take pains to show it. “ Education,” “ without,” “father,” 
and “ respected ” is all spelt properly. A man wouldn’t be likely to 
spell ‘‘ recompense” like this person does, and then know how to 
spell “ education.” He’s watered his ink, you notice. Ishould say 
that letter was wrote by a man better up in the world than he 
pretends, that the bad spelling was done a-purpose, and that it 
was wrote in these printing letters with the left hand.’” 
And not only is Mr. Prickett’s shrewdness as a detective 
admirably sketched, but also his feelings as a man are admir- 
ably painted, and that is just the part of the story which an 
ordinary student of accomplished detectives is quite sure to 
forget. Students of such a theme are so eager to glorify the 
faculty which pieces together the small traces of crime, that 
they merge the human being in the detective. Mr. Christic 
Murray knows better, and he is as true to the human nature of 
Prickett as he is to the professional nature. 

All the accessory features of the story are also cleverly 
given. A cleverer one-volume tale, though it is one of no 
very ambitious type, we have not recently read. But the title 
is a mistake. Mr. Wyncott Esden becomes only by accident 
a “dangerous catspaw.” He obviously had the making in 
him of a most accommodating catspaw. 


MR. ANDREW LANG’S “LOST LEADERS.”* 
In our more serious and conscientious moments, there are times 
when we rise in rebellion against the ever-growing practice of 
collecting and reprinting whatever, having any semblance of 
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unity, whether of subject or author—and here, of course, we 
are not speaking of a continuous tale—have at any time ap- 
peared in our periodicals. There they have bloomed their 
hour, and might, in the natural course of events, have been 
left to fade, instead of rising up in renewed youth and seduc- 
tiveness to distract us from all our purposes of serious reading, 
and to render our minds more and more incapable of any pro- 
longed effort of attention or concentration. The more 
charming, of course, the more dangerous are these insidious 
foes; and we would warn those of our readers who are still 
sustaining the unequal combat on the side of a steady aim and 
a higher purpose in reading, as against mere momentary dis- 
traction and the thirst after novelty, on no account to open Mr. 
Andrew Lang’s volume of Lost Leaders ; for assuredly, when they 
are once under the charm of that writer’s bright, humorous, and 
appreciative comments on Life, Nature, and Literature, the 
promptings of their literary consciences will be coldly received. 
Do not let the serious reader, judging from the title of any 
of these short “leaders,” delude himself into the belief that 
he will get instruction out of any one of them, not even in 
salmon-fishing, for in a note at the end of the article with that 
heading, the author, with what we think unnecessary candour, 
goes out of his way to tell us that what he has so thrillingly 
narrated was, in fact, quite at variance with his actual ex- 
perience of the sport. But let such a reader, owning himself 
defeated for the moment, allow himself to drift into being 
very pleasantly and easily, and in no way extravagantly 
amused and interested, and we can guarantee him a quiet 
conscience, until the close of the volume at least. 

Mr. Andrew Lang has read, and remembered, and noticed, 
and heard so much that is interesting and amusing, and he 
can so skilfully weave the scattered “oddments” of his 
memory round an unpromising subject, that we often find 
delight where we should be most prepared to be indif- 
ferent. He has the faculty in perfection of discriminating 
when a remark, pointless enough if directly uttered by the 
narrator himself, becomes even humorous when it, or some- 
thing very like it, is conveyed to us through the medium of 
some one else, however unimportant the some one else may be. 
This method, which comes naturally to those who, like Sam 
Weller, have a quick memory and a talent for comparison, 
and commends itself to many who shrink from the responsi- 
bility of making a remark entirely on their own account, may, 
of course, become very tiresome. Mr. Andrew Lang is never 
tiresome, though one or two of the later “ leaders ” are perhaps 
a trifle forced. 

A fair proportion of the articles deal with fishing and 
sports of various kinds. All these are vigorously written and 
inspiriting to the reader, and give occasion, also, for some of 
the author’s most delightful descriptions of Nature. It is the 
fishing, however, more especially the trout-fishing, which is 
dearest to his heart, and allusions to this favourite sport crop 
up from time to time under different headings. Talking of 
hypochondria, one of the cures, when cure there may be, is, 
of course, trout-fishing, for “no man can be melancholy when 
the south wind blows in spring, when the soft, feathery March- 
browns flit from the alders and fall into the water, while the 
surface boils with the heads and tails of trout.” Streams have 
a great fascination at all times. There is one article devoted 
to “Seotch Rivers ;” or take, again, the following description, 
which oceurs in “ Torrid Summer :’— 

“Had a sage this power at this moment he would become a 
cow, standing up to her middle in the clear, cool water of the 
Kennet, under the shade of a hanging willow tree. What bliss 
ean equal that of a cow thus engaged? Her life must, indeed, be 
burning with a hard gem-like flame. She must be plucking the 
flower of a series of exquisite moments. The rich, deep grass, 
with the buttercups and forget-me-nots, is behind her, but she 
has had enough of that, and is open to more spiritual pleasures. 
The kingfishers and water-wagtails flit about her. The water-rat 
jumps into the stream with a soft plash, and his black body 
seuttles along to the opposite bank. The green dragon-flies float 
hither and thither; the beautiful frail-winged water-flies float 
over trout too lazy to snatch at them. The cow, in her sensuous 
nirvana, may see and marvel at the warm boating-man as he tows 
two stout young ladies in a heavy boat, or labours with the oar. 
Her pleasure is far more enduring than that of the bathers in the 
lasher up stream, and she has an enormous advantage over the 
contemplative man trying to lie on the grass and enjoy nature, for 
he really is not enjoying nature. The pleasures of lying on the 
grass are chiefly those of imagination. You cannot get into a 
truly comfortable position. Your back has a lump of grass under 
it here, or your arm tingles and ‘ falls asleep,’ as children say. No 
attitude will enable you to read, and the black flies hover around 
and alight on such of your features as are tempting—to a fly. | 








Then you begin to be quite sure it is damp, and, as 
nothing else to sit on, you sit down on your Leak: — 
can call comfortable.” a 


These, which are descriptive, are perhaps the happiest of all 
the “leaders.” There are some which are pathetic, These 
are on such subjects as “Street Noises,” “Club Bores,” 
“Summer Nights,” and “Lending of Books.” Perhaps the 
pathos in the last-named is the most feelingly depicted; but 
here Mr. Andrew Lang is wide-minded and impartial; he 
looks on two sides of the question. Many have dilated upon 
the woes of lenders of books ; he dwells also upon the sufferings 
of borrowers :—“ Thinking of these things, of these terrible, 
irreparable calamities, the wonder is, not that men still lend, 
but that any one has the courage to borrow. It is more 
dreadful far to spoil or lose a friend’s book than to have our 
own lost or spoiled. Stoicism easily submits to the lattey 
sorrow, but there is no remedy for a conscience sensible of its 
own unlucky guilt.” But few, happily for their peace of mind, 
have such sensible consciences. 


On Montaigne, Thackeray, Samuel Pepys, the American 
humorists, Mr. Andrew Lang is, of course, pleasant to listen 
to; but these are the lightest of sketches, suited to the un- 
strung condition of mind of the reader of a daily paper who 
has waded through his political Slough of Despond, and much 
better than the generality of such readers of daily papers may 
hope for. Here is his description of Montaigne, and a specimen 
of the more serious parts of the book :— 


“ Even in his old age, Montaigne was a gay, cheerful, untiring 
traveller, always eager to be going on, delighted with every, place 
he visited, and yet anxious for constant change of scene and for 
new experience. To be amusingly and simply selfish is ever part 
of the charm of Montaigne. He adds to his reader’s pleasure in 
life by the keenness with which he relished his own existence, and 
savoured every little incident as a man relishes the bouquet of 
wine. Without selfishness, how can this be managed ? and without 
perfect simplicity and the good faith on which he prided himself, 
how could Montaigne, how could Pepys, have enriched the world 
as they have done? His essays are among the few works that 
really and literally make life more opulent with accumulated 
experience, criticism, reflection, humour. He gives of his rich 
nature, his lavish exuberance of character, out of that fresh and 
puissant century to this rather weary one, just as his society in 
youth might have been given to the sick old man. Besides what 
he has to give in this manner, Montaigne seems to express French 
character, to explain the French genius and the French way of 
looking at life, more clearly and completely than any other writer. 
He has at bottom the intense melancholy, the looking forward 
to the end of all, which is the ground-note of the poetry of Villon, 
and of Ronsard, as of the prose of Chateaubriand. The panelled 
library in Montaigne’s chateau was carven with mottoes, which 
were to be charms against too great fear of death. ‘ For my part,’ 
he says, ‘if aman could by any means avoid death, were it by 
hanging a calf-skin on his limbs, I am one that would not be 
ashamed of the shift.’ Happy it is, he thinks, that we do not, as 
a rule, meet death on a sudden, any more than we encounter the 
death of youth in one day. But this is only the dark background 
of the enjoyment of life, to which Montaigne clings, as he says, 
‘even too eagerly.’ Merely to live, merely to muse over this spec- 
tacle of the world, simply to feel, even if the thing felt be agony, 
and to reflect on the pain, and on how it may best be borne—this 
is enough for Montaigne. This is his philosophy, reconciling in 
a way the maxims of the schools that divided the older worlds, 
the theories of the Stoic and wiser Epicurean. To make each 
moment yield all that it has of experience, and of reflection on 
that experience, is his system of existence.” 

Mr. Andrew Lang has given his classification of those 
interested in Letters :— 

«There are three classes of people who take an interest in letters. 

There are the persons who read books ; the much larger class which 
reads reviews ; and, again, they who merely skim over the advertise- 
ments of new works. The last set live in a constant enjoyment of 
the pleasure of expectation ; they pretend to themselves that some 
day they will find time to peruse the volumes in the birth of which 
they are interested, but, in fact, they live in the future. They are 
a month ahead of their friends who read reviews, and six months 
of the students who actually devour books themselves.” 
We wonder where he would place those whom the present 
volume delights. We suppose under the second heading, for 
not even the rejuvenescence of their present collected form 
could raise the reader of Mr. Andrew Lang’s charming 
“leaders ” to the dignity of a reader of books. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


—_@——_- 

The Universal Review for March has two most readable papers, 
one, intended to ridicule the special vanity of the nineteenth 
century, being as humorous in conception as anything which has 
lately appeared. Mr. Traill dreams himself to be in the primeval 
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world, and hears naked savages sing their own praise over their 
feast of roasted elk. And they sing in this wise :— 

‘Hard was the lot of our fathers, the men of the early world, 
; ae be, scratching the earth for a niggardly dole of her fruit. 

Wedged in the clefts of the hills, in the hollows of tree-trunks curled, 


Groping in glooms of the cave, starving on berry and root. 


Shelterless, weaponless, weak, a haggard and wandering brood, 

Seared by the brand of the sun, by the whirlwind scattered and toss’d, 
Buried in drifts of the snow, whelmed by the rivers in flood, 

Flayed by the scourge of the storm, scarred by the dagger of frost. 


A wretched and barbarous race, unskilled, at the mercy of all, 
In haste to escape from its foes to the hiding-place of the dead ; 
Hunted of hunger and lean, whose life was a piteous crawl 
From the dark of the womb to the dark of the grave through the shadow 
of dread! 
But we! we are cunning and strong, we have made all wisdom our own, 
We have mastered all arts, we have tools and raiment and roof overhead, 
We laugh at the shriek of the winds, we dance on the brute overthrown, 
With his skin we have clothed us about, with his flesh we are filléd and fed. 
Our fathers, the cowering men of the caves, were the cave-bear’s prey; 
They fled him, we seek him ; the snows with his blood, not ours, shall be dyed; 
We follow his tracks through the drift —ha! ha!—we spear him and slay; 
We feast on the fat of his ribs; we comfort our loins with his hide. 
© marvellous progress of Man! O race of unspeakable craft! 
© strikers of Fire from the heart of the rock in a fortunate hour! 
Who have fitted the sharpened flint to the wonderful pine-wood haft— 
In the day of your weakness and want, who dreamt of the day of your power ?” 
On another occasion, when a primeval youth has run away from a 
mammoth, a primeval Tory sings of the decay of the race in 
manliness, a primeval youth declares that ‘as we are more wise 
than our fathers, our sons shall be wiser than we,’ and the middle- 
aged primeval discourses with the dreamer of early Comtism, 
ending with the decision, ¢ propos of the “lake of knowledge,” 
“ for that which is not in its waters is greater than all they con- 
tain.” It is thin stuff, perhaps, but there is wisdom hidden in it; 
and even those who do not perceive it may enjoy that rarest of 
luxwries in our age, genuine but good-humoured satire, clothed in 
mellifluous verse. —-Mr. Buchanan’s bludgeon attack on “ The 
Modern Young Man as Critic,” will interest all whom it does not 
bruise. In brief, Mr. Buchanan holds the new generation of 
young critics, from Mr. H. James to Mr. Moore, to be so many 
literary “Arrys, noisy, vain, and salacious, from the superfine 
young man—Mr. James—to the barbarous young man, the true 
’Arry, Mr. Moore. The blows are often unjustly heavy—e.g., those 
on Mr. James—but no one can read the attack without feeling 
that part of it is only too well deserved. Mr. Bodley’s exces- 
sively slight sketch of men and things in Zanzibar brings the 
external aspect of places very clearly before the reader, who 
perhaps hardly realises how nearly Zanzibar has been made a 
British possession. We have never even tried to take it, but 
“the British Resident is all-powerful ; and well he may be, seeing 
that the Indian British subjects in Zanzibar, who possess all its 
wealth and conduct all its commerce, number fifteen thousand. 
The English court, in which all matters relating to them are 
settled, is the chief tribunal in the island; and the British post- 
oftice, in which the stamps of the Indian Empire alone are used, is 
practically the sole agency for communication with the civilised 
world.” 





Blackie’s Modern Cyclopedia of Universal Information. Vol. I. 
Edited by Charles Annandale. (Blackie and Son.)—In these days 
of encyclopedias and encyclopedic dictionaries, it must be regarded 
as rather a daring experiment on the part of the Messrs. Blackie 
to attempt, as they are now doing, to cover the whole field of 
human knowledge in a work to consist of eight volumes of about 
five hundred pages each, and which is, among other things, to be 
a dictionary of dates, a biographical dictionary, a gazetteer of the 
world, a repertory of political knowledge, a household book of 
reference, and a dictionary of commerce and commercial products, 
industrial arts and manufactures, raw materials, and technology. 
To a certain extent, however, this new venture is differentiated from 
other works of an encyclopedic character which either have been or 
are now being published, in that it is intended to be “ specially 
valuable to those who, through the pressure of their daily oceupa- 
tions, can spare little time to acquire information on the many topics 
with which they desire to become better acquainted.” The articles 
are, of course, terse in the extreme, and those of them that are 
biographical are apt, to judge from the first volume of the work, 
to become bald compilations of dates. The Life of Addison 
bears somewhat the appearance of this, though, owing to skilful 
condensation, the Life of Bismarck does not. Then, occasionally, 
certain things are taken for granted which appear to stand in need 
of explanation. Thus, in the few lines that are devoted to Abu 
Klea, “the Mahdi’s troops” are spoken of as if everybody knew 
who “the Mahdi,” speaking generally, is, or which Mahdi it was 
whose forces were defeated by Sir Herbert Stewart. Sometimes, 
too, actuality seems to be sacrificed for brevity. Thus, while 


North Berwick is quite accurately described as a Scotch Royal 
borough and seaport, why is the fact net mentioned that it is at the 
present moment one of the most popular seaside resorts in Scot- 
land ? These are, however, but trifling matters. The Modern Cyclo- 
pedia is, so far as we have tested the articles in the first instalment, 
destined to be not so much a rival as a valuable addition to the 








various books of reference now in existence. They are distinguished 
by accuracy not less than by succinctness. 
ticularly struck with the scientific, geographical, and legal articles, 
such as ‘Atomic Theory,” ‘ Abyssinia,’’ ‘‘ Atmospheric Railway,” 


We have been par- 


“« Attachment,” and “ Bankruptcy.” The work is being admirably 
supervised by Mr. Annandale, the successful editor of “The 
Imperial Dictionary.” 

American Literature, 1607-1885. By Charles F. Richardson. 
Vol. 11. “American Poetry and Fiction.” (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) — 
This second volume completes Mr. Richardson’s valuable summary 
of American literature. As to poetry, Mr. Richardson thinks that 
‘only one true poem” was produced in America before 1800. This 
was by Philip Frenean (1752-1832), and bore the title of “The 
House of Night: a Vision.” But no specimen is given sufficient 
to enable us to judge of its merits. It is not too much to say that 
no verse writer before W. C. Bryant is worth reading except as a 
curiosity. After this there is no lack of material. Longfellow, 
Emerson, Whittier, Russell Lowell, O. W. Holmes, Edgar Poe, are 
names which are well known on both sides of the Atlantic. None 
of them can be put in the first class of the world’s poets, and not 
allin the second (we are supposing the numbers of the two classes 
to be somewhat narrowly limited). But they form an aggregate 
of poetical power of which the country may be proud. Mr. 
Richardson makes, we think, a just estimate of them, and he treats 
at some length the question whether Walt Whitman should be 
ranked with them. With 
poets concludes, a scarcely sufficient space being left for fiction. 
A chapter is allotted to Cooper and Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
another to “The Lesser Novelists,” and yet a third to “Late: 
Mr. Richardson is not un- 
Yet our impression 


Whitman the review of American 


Movements in American Fiction.” 
duly favourable to his own contemporaries. 
is that the merit of present-day American fiction is 
high, higher certainly than is to be found on this side of the 
water. On the whole, we can recommend Mr. Richardson’s 
volumes as containing a substantially just and vigorously ex- 
pressed criticism. We could wish that he would banish from his 
style some oddities that we shall venture to call vulgarisms. To 
say that a book “samples” the authors from whom extracts are 
made, is simply detestable. And what is meant by “‘a trig little 
epic”’? Mr. Richardson speaks of blank verse as consisting of 
“unrhymed pentameters.” But ‘“ pentameter” is a word appro- 
priated to a special verse of a quite different kind, the complement, 
so to speak, of the hexameter in the elegiac couplet, a verse which 
has been used with some success in English poetry. 

Amos Kilbright, with other Stories. By Frank R. Stockton. 
(I. Fisher Unwin.)—This volume bears the name of an English 
publisher, but has been produced in America. Mr. Stockton’s 
humorous stories are well known, and two of the five here given 
are up, we think, to his best level. ‘‘ Plain Fishing,” indeed, is 
scarcely a story. It is rather a sketch. But the author is most 
entertaining as he describes his own angling experience, and gives 
the views of Peter Gruse, an old fisherman who much scorns the 
ways of modern anglers, with their fine tackle. ‘ Do you know,” 
he said, “if things go on as they’re going on now, that there'll 
come a time when it won’t be considered high-toned sport to shoot 
a bird slap-bang dead. The game gunners will pot ’em with little 
harpoons, with long threads tied to ’em, and the fellow that can 
tire out his bird, and haul him in with the longest and thinnest 
piece of spool thread, will be the crackest sportsman.” ‘ The 
Reversible Landscape” is also very good, especially the account of 
the great art manufactory. ‘Amos Kilbright” is a moderately 
entertaining extravaganza of spiritualism; but we found ourselves 
unable to appreciate the “‘ Expositions.” 

Fifteen Hundred Facts and Similes. By F. F. B. Tinling, B.A. 
(Hodder and Stoughton.)—The work of supplying preachers with 
ready-made thought goes briskly on. The other day we had “a 
thousand new illustrations for pulpit, platform, and class,” and 
now another writer or compiler caps it with “ fifteen hundred facts 
and similes for sermons and addresses.” Well, it is idle to com- 
plain, and doubtless there is a good side to this state of things. 
Doubtless, to use an agricultural metaphor, a good soil is the best ; 
but if the soil is poor, the manure is better than nothing. And 
there is a famous Greek couplet, éito0s wév mavdpioros x.7.A., the 
substance of which is that the best thing is to think wisely for 
yourself, and the next to accept the wise thoughts of others. Mr. 
Tinling is a laborious collector whose efforts will doubtless be 


average 


, 


appreciated. 

The Descent, Name, and Arms of Borlase of Borlase. By William 
Copeland Borlase. (Bell and Sons).—The Borlases seem to be 
able to trace a pedigree to which there are few parallels. William 
Il. gave the lordship of Borlase to one Taillefer of that ilk in 
Normandy ; and his race have been there ever since. ‘The French 
Taillefers had, too, a pedigree of their own. Their descendant 


| traces the line through various Borlases of more or less repute 
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and worth, and makes an interesting book out of the story. It 
contains some notable matter in the way of heraldry. 


Great Writers: Life of Schiller. By Henry W. Nevinson. (W. 
Scott.)\—As a cabinet portrait of Schiller, this volume will be 
welcome to the English reader, and all the more so since, in com- 
mon with the series to which it belongs, it contains a bibliography 
compiled by Mr. Anderson, of the British Museum. When Carlyle 
published his Life of Schiller, more than sixty years ago, the 
literature of Germany was but rarely studied in this country. It 
was reasonable, therefore, that in writing about the poet he 
should also give copious translations from his works. Now, Schiller 
is not only known to English students, but is a school classic, and 
Mr. Nevinson’s analyses of his writings and occasional transla- 
tions from them are perhaps a little superfluous. Apart from this 
objection—and no doubt there are readers who will not deem it to 
be one—there is little that we could wish omitted in this volume. 
The growth of Schiller’s character through the discord and doubt 
of the Sturm und Drang period to the ideality and noble optimism 
that transformed his life and lifted his verse into a higher atmo- 
sphere, is admirably described by Mr. Nevinson. A comparison 
of Schiller with the greatest of the world’s poets would be 
unjust to him, but his influence on German literature at 
2a time when vagueness and sentimentality threatened to de- 
prive it of manliness and backbone, is only to be surpassed 
by that of Goethe. And if his influence was less powerful, it 
was more wholesome. It is remarkable that none of Schiller’s 
finest work was achieved until sickness and pain had claimed 
him for a victim. It would seem as if his intellect was at 
once quickened and purified by suffering ; and, no doubt, too, the 
almost daily intercourse with Goethe during the later years of his 
life was a powerful stimulus to exertion. And it is pleasant to 
remember that, as Mr. Nevinson reminds us, the advantage of this 
friendship to Goethe was at least equally great. He called it the 
sreatest blessing fortune had given him, and said that Schiller 
had converted him again into a poet when he had as good as ceased 
to be one. Never was there a more memorable friendship between 
men of letters, or one more free from jealousy ; and the copious 
‘orrespondence between the poets, which has, of course, no place 
in Mr. Nevinson’s monograph, is to the student of Schiller one of 
the most attractive features of his biography. On the whole, the 
author’s estimate of Schiller is sufficiently high, and he is, we 
think, justified in the remark that, ‘ unlike Wordsworth as Schiller 
was in nearly every point, a German may almost say of him as 
Professor Seeley has said of Wordsworth, that no modern writer 
has done more to redeem our life from vulgarity.” 


John @. Paton, Missionary to the New Hebrides : an Autobiography. 
Edited by his Brother. (Hodder and Stoughton.)—This volume 
opens with a very pleasant picture of Scottish peasant-life and 
Scottish piety in the opening years of the century. So pleasant 
is it, indeed, that one is tempted to suppose that distance which 
lends enchantment to the view has led the writer unintentionally 
to exaggerate the fine qualities of his parents and the happiness 
of his youthful days. As a missionary to the New Hebrides, Mr. 
Paton fought one of the hardest of battles. His life appears to 
have been in daily and almost hourly danger, and again and again 
he owed his safety to the splendid courage of his faithful dogs. 
An unloaded revolver was also of service. After a struggle of 
four years to maintain his post on the island of Tanna, Mr. 
Paton, with other missionaries, had to flee for his life, and amply 
justifies himself for doing so. His greatest obstacle to success 
was the atrocious conduct of the white traders, whose acts in some 
instances were like those of fiends rather than of human beings. 
Men ill with measles were landed on the islands in order, as one 
Captain said, to sweep the natives away so that white men 
might oceupy the soil. On one occasion they allured a chief 
on board with the promise of a present, confined him in the 
hold amongst natives ill with measles, and kept him there with- 
out food for four-and-twenty hours. Then he was put on shore, 
having caught the disease, which spread rapidly through the 
country. So terrible was the plague, that the natives feared to 
give food or water to the sick, and were afraid sometimes even to 
bury the dead. “It need not be surprising,’ Mr. Paton writes, 
‘though we did everything in our power to relieve and save them, 
that the natives associated us with the white men who had so 
dreadfully afflicted them, and that their blind thirst for revenge 
did not draw fine distinctions between the traders and the mis- 
sionaries. Both were whites,—that was enough.” Several mis- 
sionaries, the best known, perhaps, being John Williams, have 
died for their faith in the New Hebrides. The autobiography 
closes with the year 1862; but Mr. Paton proposes to con- 
tinue his narrative, and to relate what has been done since 
that time towards spreading Christianity and civilisation in 
these islands, and especially in Aniwa, the whole population of 


Christian. ; The book is an interesting record, and would be 
still more interesting had the writer chiefly confined himself to ; 
statement of facts, and left it to the reader to estimate the faith 
and self-denial that prompted his labours. He protests too muck 
and the passages which express the greatest humility are a 
which we read with the least pleasure. At the same time, it is im : 
possible to say for how much of this Mr. Paton is responsible sin c 
his brother, who edits the work, writes that he has pruned sa 
and expanded there, and largely modified and recast some sections 
This is a mistake, and detracts from the value of the book. If Mr. 
James Paton wished to rectify mistakes, or to descr + 
which he was himself an eye-witness, he might hay 
appendix. 

The Bible in the Pacific. By the Rev. A. W. Murray, (J. Nisbet 
and Co.)—This is an account of missionary enterprise in the 
islands of the Pacific, with a special view to the work of Bible 
translation. A vast amount of meritorious work has been done in 
this direction, for which no adequate remuneration either in profit 
or praise has been received. It was not done, of course, for either 
one or the other; but it is at least right that it should he recorded E 
Such a recognition, the result of a full sympathy and knowledee 
it receives from Mr. Murray’s volume. ii 

The History of Pedagogy. By Gabriel Compayré. Translated by 
W.H. Payne, M.A. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co.)—The author 
is a Professor in a French normal school; the translator holds an 
American chair of “ the Science and Art of Teaching.” Between 
them (the translator not only renders into English, but occasionally 
corrects his original) they have made a valuable book. The 
history of pedagogy—surely an odious word, which it was not 
necessary to use—supplies a subject which is as interesting as it 
is large. Education among the Greeks and Romans (the Roman 
chapter seems to us one of the least satisfactory in the book) are 
first discussed. Then we have a chapter on “ The Early Christians 
and the Middle Age.” Nothing, however, is said about the great 
educational movement of the later Empire,—the Universities, for 
instance, favoured or founded by Theodosius. From the time of 
the Renaissance the account becomes fuller. Here M. Compayré 
is evidently in a region with which he is well acquainted. On the 
whole, this book will be a useful contribution to a subject which 
is being taken up not by any means too soon. 

Classical Coincidences. By F. C. Gretton, B.D. (Elliot Stock.) 
—Mr. Gretton, who describes himself as an old teacher, has put 
together a pleasant little book, the result of a wide and varied 
reading. Hannibal at Saguntum and Henry at Agincourt killing 
their prisoners; Agamemnon reviling Calchas and Ahab wroth 
with Micaiah, are two of his earlier parallels. A teacher may with 
excellent result make this volume a subsidiary to his instructior. 

Hunting in Hard Times. By G. Bowers. (Chapman and Hall.) 
— Brother John, a bachelor, and myself, a confirmed old-maid,” 
take a hunting-box for the season; and the “ confirmed old-maid ” 
portrays their adventures with her pencil, adventures both sporting 
and social. Of course, bachelor John sees reason to alter his 
condition, finding a Miss Juniper, whom his sister describes as 
* vood-natured, stout, and over-dressed,” to be a “very fine girl,” 
duly followed by the old-maid with a note of admiration. The 
sketches are clever and humorous, and evidently the work of a 
man who knows what he is about. 


ibe events of 
e done so in an 


In the series of “South Kensington Catalogues,’ we have 
A Catalogue of the Printed Books Bequeathed by John Forster, LL.D. 
(Eyre and Spottiswoode.)—Mr. Forster died in 1876, at the age of 
sixty-four, and bequeathed his library, together with a collection 
of autographs, paintings, &c., to the nation, the bequest taking 
effect at once and in its entirety, thanks to the gencrosity of the 
widow. Mr. Elwin prefixes a short biography, and the cata- 
logue itself is executed in a way that is worthy of the munificence 
of the gift. 

Biblical Illustrator. ‘Galatians.’ By Rev. Joseph S. Exell, 
M.A. (Nisbet and Co.)—This gigantic compilation continues to 
advance. Here is a substantial volume on one Epistle. Thereare 
557 pages on an Epistle the text of which might, we suppose, be 
included in the space of two or three. Who is sufficient for these 
things? As for the industry of the editor, it is beyond all com- 
prehension. He is, if we mistake not, joint conductor of one, if 
not two other huge works; and he is solely responsible for this 
vast undertaking of bringing together “anecdotes, similes, em- 
blems, illustrations, expository, scientific, geographical, historical, 
and homilectic, collected from a wide range of home and foreign 
literature, on the verses of the Bible.” 

We have received The Art of Practical Brick Cutting and Setting, 
by Adam Hammond (Crosby Lockwood and Son), “ showing the 
most advanced methods of setting out, taking off, and applying 
bevels for arched work, groins, columns, pediments, mouldings, 
curvilinear work, &e.,’”’ “remarks on some building materials, and 





which, owing to the writer’s ministrations, has, he says, become 


rules for mensuration of gauged work,” being added, 
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The Irish Loyal and Patriotic Union issues in one volume its 
Publications for the Year 1888. (Grafton Street, Dublin.)—A very 
choice collection of deeds and words by the Parnellites it gives us. 
The friends of these gentlemen, while using the greatest liberty 
of tongue in glorifying them, vehemently resent anything like an 
accusation, because, forsooth, their cause is sub judice. But it 
may be allowed to quote a passage (given at greater length by 
our correspondent “D.”) in which one of their journals dealt 
with Lord Spencer :—‘‘ He stopped at nothing ; not at secret tor- 
ture; not at subsidising red-handed murderers ; not at knighting 
jury-packers ; not at sheltering black official villainy with a coat 
of darkness ...... not at clapping handcuffs and convict jackets 
upon Members of Parliament,” &e. These things were said, and 
have never been retracted. And yet he is their chosen ally! 


ScHoot-Books.—We have received :—Luclid, Books i.-iv. By 
A. E. Layng, Head-Master of Stafford Grammar School. (Blackie 
and Son.)—The first four books, arranged with notes, examples, and 
exercises. German Dialogues. By A.an der Halden. (Riving- 
tons.)—A synopsis of construction, and a collection of idioms for 
conversation, with notes.——Macmillan’s French Composition. By 
E. Eugéne Fasnacht. (Macmillan and Co.)—A collection of easy 
parallel French-English passages, and a parallel English-French 
syntax. The idea seems to us very commendable.—-Marmillan’s 
Latin Reader. By H. J. Hardy. (Maemillan and Co.)—A series 
of Latin stories from classical authors and other sources, with an 
appendix containing dialogues from Erasmus, and a vocabulary. 





Reprints AND New Epirrons.—In “The Ancient and Modern 
Library of Theological Literature” (Griffith, Farran, and Co.), 
we have The Apostolic Fathers, Part II. The Fathers whose works 
are given are Ignatius, Polycarp (with the letter of the Church of 
Smyrna concerning his martyrdom), “The Teaching of the Twelve 
Apostles,’ and the Epistle to Diognetus. Dr. Burton’s history of 
the Church during the second century is prefixed by way of intro- 
duction, and the “ Essay on the Right Use of the Fathers,” by 
William Reeves, appears as an appendix. The Parish Priest of 
the Town. Lectures in Pastoral Theology, by the Dean of 
Worcester. (S.P.C.K.)——Northern Garlands. <A collection of 
songs, edited by Joseph Ritson. (E. and G. Goldsmid, Edin- 
burgh.) The Ingoldshy Legends. First Series. (Routledge 
and Co.) Allen and Greer ough’s Latin Grammer. 
and enlarged by James Bradstreet Greenough and George 
L. Kittridge. (Ginn, Boston, U.S.A.) ——Old Deccan Days; or, 
Fairy Legends of Southern India, Collected by Mary Frere, with 
Introduction by Sir Bartle Frere. Fourth edition. revised. (John 
Murray.) Washington Squcre,and other Tales. By Henry James. 
(Maemillan.) ——The Dead Leman, and other Tales from the French. 
By Andrew Lang and Paul Sylvester. (Swan Sonnenschein and 
Co.) The Premier and the Painter. By J. Freeman Bell. 
(Spencer Blackett.) ——Investment of Trust Funds. By Edward 
Arundel Geare. (Stevens and Sons.) Culture and Anarchy. 
By Matthew Arnold. (Smith, Elder, and Co.) —The Clever 
Woman of the Family. By Charlotte M. Yonge. (Macmillan.)—— 
Kaloolah. By W. S. Mayo, M.D. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) — 
Short History of the English People. By J. R. Green. Two Parts. 
(Maemillan.)—— Dickens, in the cheap edition of “ English Men of 
Letters,” by A.W. Ward. (Macmillan.) —And in fiction, Hereward 
the Wake, by Charles Kingsley (Macmillan), in the series of 
“ Kingsley’s Works; The Gay World, by Joseph Hatton, and A 
Lombard Street Mystery, by M. Robertson (S. Blackett); The 
Truth about Clement Ker, edited by George Fleming (Arrowsmith, 
Bristol); and Dr. Palliser’s Patient, by Grant Allen (S. Muller). 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 

————_>—_—_- 
Adams (F. 0.), Swiss Confederation, S¥0 ....ccccccocsssccscsssescerseces (Macmillan) 140 
Beaufort (Duke of), Driving, er vo ..({Longmans) 10/6 
Corning (C. R ), Aaiesund to Tetu (A. Gardner) 60 
Creighton (M.), Carlisle: Historic (Longmans) 3,6 













‘owns, cr 


Croll (J.), Stellar Evolution, Cr 8VO........+.ccceeceeeee ....(Stanford) 5/0 
Dobell (H.), On Bacillary Consumption, 5vo «. (Smith & Elder) 6/6 
Dunpbie (C. J.), The Chameleon, cr 8v0.........-.+... ....(Ward & Downey) 3/6 
Dyer (G.), Christhood : as seen in the Life of M. Dyer ......(Wes. Conf. Office) 3/0 
Euripides’ Hippolytus, by W. $. Hadley, 12mo... ........... Camb. Univ. Press) 2/0 


Fairburn (Prince), Bicentenary Lectures, 8vo .........(Congregational Union) 6,0 




























Gretchen, by “ Rita,” 12mo F (Ward & Downey) 2/0 
Griffiths (A. B.), Treatise on Manure, Cr 8V0 oo. ....ccceeceeeeeceeeeeees (Whittaker) 7/6 
Grimm (H.), Life of Raphael, cr vo ............. te ..(A. Gardner) 6/0 
Hardy (C.), My Boy’s Request, er 8vo... ane ... (Remington) 5/0 
Horace’s Odes, Chandos Edition, 12M0_ ......ccccssccccsssscccccesssccceeesences (Warne) 2/0 
Kennard (E.), A Crack County, 12m0 oo... ceceseeeeeceees .(F. V. White) 2,6 
Lichtenberger (F.), History of German Theology in the 19th Century (Clark) 14/0 
Livy, Book xxii., by M. S. Dimsdale, 12mo...... (Camb, Univ. Press) 2/6 
Longman’s New Atlas, by G. C. Chisholm, 4t0............:c0.ccceeeeeeee (Longmans) 12/6 
Louis (A.), Dollars or Sense? Cr 8VO ws...seeeeees «(Ward & Lock) 2/0 


...(Rivingtons) 6/0 
«(Churchill) 3.6 
..(W. H. Allen) 6/0 


Luckock (H. M.), The Divine Liturgy, cr 8vo . 
Mapother (E. D.), Papers ou Dermatology, 8vo.. 
Montrésor (C, A.), More Sail than Ballast, er 8vo.. 


Moore (A. L.), Science and the Faith, cr 8vo...... (C.K. Paul) 60 
Munchiusen’s Original Travels, 12mo ....... ...(Triibner) 3/6 
Munn (D.), Analytical Geometry, cr 8vo ..... (Rivingtons) 4/6 
Nichols (F. M.), The Marvels of Rome, cr 8V0 ........ccseceecceceeeeceeceneeee (Ellis) 6/0 
Randall (R. W.), Life in the Catholic Church, cr Svo .(W. H. Allen) 60 
Randolph (Mr.), New Eve, 2 vols. er 8vo ....... steaaiaciddievibusscacstsed (S. Blackett) 21/0 


Random Recollections of Court Society, er 8vo . ..(Ward & Downey) 3/6 
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Shakespeare’s Richard IIL., by W. H. P. Smi 2 

e Clair (W.), Travel Tide, Bro... eusemene uy staplnndcesita 
tevenson (S. W.), Dictionary of Roman Coins. Svo 

Toompson (H.), Modern Cremation, er >. : at a 


s-seceeeee(Rivingtons) 2/0 
seeee(S. Low) 7/ 

waeecee cecesss--( GOH) 42/0 

oes (CO. K. Paul) 26 















SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Ovtsipe Pace, TwFive Gutneas. 






IIR goa cancssacuedessdseseucsecanae p Narrow Column £319 0 
Half-Page ... x Half.Column ............ 115 6 
Qearter-PAge — .......cc.cccceccesce 212 6] Quarter-Column......... O17 6 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-wic “and Is. per 
line for every additional line (containing on _ thn mo Hoss = 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 73. per inch. eb 
Broad column, half-width of page, 103, per inch, 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, l4s. per inc? 
stats Displayed Advertisements according to space. ia 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months, 


“ 
” “LIBERTY ” A 2 
L I B E R T Y In “ Liberty” Ode eee 
ART 


Soft, light, and durable. 
FABRICS 


Price 21s. and 25s. per piece of 9 yards, 
_26 inches wide. Patterns post-free. 
pe “LIBERTY ” 
SPECIALITIES 
For Dresses and Furniture, 


VALLEY CASHMERE. 
A new make of Soft Cloth. Very durable. 
Patterns post-free. 
LIBERTY & CO. 











Suit ible for Spring Gowns. 

47 in. wide. Price 3s. 3d. per yard. 
In Colours and Black. Patterns post-free. 
= oe ee REGEN? STREET, LONDON, W 
OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 

AND CHINA SERVICES. 


LAMPS, VASES, TABLE DECORATIONS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Manufactory, Birmingham. 
Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE. 
Telegraph Office—MATLOCK BANE. 


W. B. HUNTER, M.D., &c. 
Physicians; JOS. G@ G. CORKHILL, M.B., 
M.R.C.S. Eng. (Resident). 


Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 
Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tenai: 
and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c. 

| Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week, 


CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


The Oldest-established Impor:ers of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS. 


C italogues free on application. 


LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 108-9 High Holborn, W.C. 


HYDROPATHY, 


SMEDLEY’S. 


MATLOCK, 


GENUINE ONLY 

DIRECT FROM 
SUTTON AND 
READING. 


Pricep Lists Post-FR&er. 


SUTTON’S 


SONS, 


VAN HOUTEN’S 
PURE SOLUBLE COCOA. 
BEST & GOES FARTHEST. 
EASILY DIGESTED. MADE INSTANTLY. 
‘Once used, always used.’ ‘Its purity is beyond question.’--Health. 
‘It is admirable’ ‘and so pure.’—British Medical Journal. 


Just published, Seventh Edition, Twelfth Thousand, Revised and 
greatly Enlarged, with many Additional Iilustrations. 


R BY 8 8S, 
And HOW to PRESERVE THEM from INFANCY to OLD AGE. 
With Special Information about: Spectacles, 
OU R By JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S., F.R MS., &e. 
With 70 Illustrations, price Is., cloth, 
Press NOTICE. 

“This little volume should secure a wide circle of readers. 
We have been specially pleased with the many useful hints 
E Y E S given by Mr. Browning regarding sight-preservation. The most 

s interesting part of the book perhaps is that which relates tc 
the choice of spectacles.”’"—Health. 
CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, London, W. ; 
and all Booksellers, 
Sent free for ls, 2d. by the Author, JonN BROWNING, 35 
_ Alfred Place West, South Kensington, 8. W., and 63 Strand, W.C. 








SCHWEITZER’S 
COCOATINA. 


GUARANTEED PURE, SOLUBLE COCOA. 


This Old-established Article retains its position as “the finest Cocoa 

in the market.’ It is unequalled in Parity and Flavour, and is very 

Economical. It will bear the strictest Chemical test, and keeps in 
all Climates. 





MOST NUTRITIOUS AND ECONOMICAL. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR.” 


Yearly. Haljf- Quarterly. 
Inc’uding postage to any part of the United yearly. 
Kingdon ... ae ss Ae bee eek. BG cicses O14 3...... 07 2 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany Te i a eer 616 3...5:0 7 8 
Including postage to India, China, &c.... 112 6 O16* B:..0055 08 2 








{HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—ENTRANCE SCHODAR.- 

SHIP EXAMINATION, JULY 2nd, 3rd, and 4th.—At least FOURTEEN 

SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered, value £80 to £20, Ages, under 15 and under 
13.—Apply to the SECRETARY. 


RY M PUPILS.—GENTLEMEN are received on the 
; FARMS of the AYLESBURY DAIRY COMPANY, Limited, Horsham, 

1,400 acres, arable and pasture; 40 head of cattle; Dairy.—For terms 
ap»ly to the SECRETARY, Aylesbury Dairy Company, in 
London, St. Petersburgh Place, Bayswater ; or Horsham, Sussex. 


Alealetiecigal COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


The nxt ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be held during the week begin- 
ning JUNE 3rd in London, and also at Edinburgh, Leeds, Liverpool, and Clifton, 
if a suffic'ent number of candidates present themselves, 

Three Scholarships of the annual value respectively of eighty guineas, £75, and 
£60, the Clothworkers’ Exhibition of the annual value of fifty guineas, two 
Scholarships of £15, two cf £30, and two of twenty guineas, all tenable for three 
years, will be awarded in connection with this examination. Scholarships will 
also be awarded for Natural Science. 

Forms of Entry and further information may b2 obtained from the Secretary, 
Miss KENSINGTON, 122 Gloucester Terrace, Hyde Park, London, W. The 
forms must be returned, filled up, by April 0th. 


TPRPRPIRega az SCHOOL. 


An EXAMINATION will take p'ace in the Schoolroom at UPPINGHAM 
on TUESDAY and WEDNESDAY, April 16th and 17th, 1889, for SIX OPEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS :— 

Two not excceding in value £70 per annum, 

Two not exceedirg in value £50 per annum, 

Two not exceeding in value £30 per annum each, 
tenab'e at the School for three years. 

Candidates must send in their Names, with testimonials to character, and a 
properly attested certificate of age, to the Head- Master by March 31st, 1889. 

Candidates must be under 14 years of age on March 3lst, 1889. 

Further information may be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER. 


LDENHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL, ELSTREE, 

i MERTS.—An EXAMINATION will be held on MAY 7th and 8th for 
FOUR JUNIOR PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS of £30 a year for three years, open to 
boys under 15,—For further information as to Senior and Junior Platt Scholar- 
ships, &c., apply to the Rev. J. KENNEDY, Head-Master. 


Sussex 
ind particulars 














INCHESTER HIGH, SCHOOL for GIRLS.—Miss 

LEWIS, licensed by the Council, will OPEN a BOARDING-HOUSE in con- 
nection with the School after the Easter Holidays.—Reference may he made to 
the Lord Bishop of Guildfora (Chairman), Dr. Fearon (Head-Master of Winchester 
College), Canon Warburton, Miss Charlotte M. Yonge, or any other member of 
the Conncil; and all information obtained from the Hon. Secretary, Miss A. 
BRAMSTON, Witham Close, Winchester. 


RIGH*TON >OLL E 
Hrap-Master—Reyv. T. HAYES BELCHER, M.A. 
HeApD-MASTER OF CIVIL AND MiLiraRry DEPARTMENT— 
BE, A. A, SPENCER, Eeq., M.A. (late of Cheltenham College). 
HeEAD-MASTER OF JuNIOR DepartMENT—D. C. WICKHAM, Esq., M.A. 


G KE. 





The School has a Classical Side on which Loys °re prepared for the Universities, 
Indian Civil Service, &c. There is also a Civil and Military Department, the work 
in which is specially adapted for passing boys direct into Woolwich, Sandhurst, 
or Coopers Hill, or for business life. There isa Junior Department for boys from 
3 to 13, with separate boarding-house, school buildings, and staff of Masters, 








pr SCILLA, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, late Head- 

Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable ENGLISH 
HOME for ELDER GIRLS. Numbers limited. Subjects taken :—French, 
German, Italian, Music, Singing, and Painting. Vacancies at Easter. 








oe SCHOOL.—Classical, Military, Com- 
mercial Certificate Classes, Junior Dep. under 13, House for young boys, 
Good Scholarships. Woolwich successes. Sanatorium, Laundry, Swimming-Bath, 
Carpenter's Shop. New buildings to meet growth of school, Spanish, a Specialty. 
Moderate fees.—Rev. T. C. FRY, M.A., Head-Master. 
Also, good High School for Girls, Day and Boarders, 
DISNEY, late of Cheltenham Ladies’ College. 


OSSALL SCHOOL.—SCHOLARSHIPS.—By Examina- 
? tion, held simultaneously at Oxford and at Rossall, on APRIL 3rd, 4th, and 
5th, about ELEVEN SCHOLARSHIPS will ke awarded at Rossall, value vary- 
ing from Seventy Guineas to £10. Subject of Examination in main: Classical 
or Mathematical.—For particulars, apply, HEAD-MASTER, Rossall, Fleetwood. 


Head-Mistress, Miss 


| ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY — 

Valnable Exhibitions to Universities. Special Classes arranged for Army 
Examinations. FOURTEEN Entrance or Foundation SCHOLARSHIPS, £75 
to £10, in July.—Apply, Rev. T. FIELD (late Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, and Assistant-Master at Harrow), Head-Master. 





OR SALE, well-established high-class SCHOOL for GIRLS 

at GREAT MALVERN, with freehold dwelling-house, with immediate posses- 
sion, or so as to continue School after the Easter vacation. The house is stone- 
built and well situated, contains spacious entrance hall, handsome double 
drawing-room, large and convenient dining-room, breakfast-room, sitting-room, 
two staircases, bath-room, and upwards of 20 bedrooms, is fitted with every con- 
venience, and has recently had improved drainage arrangements added. Good 
supply of gas and water. Property, including garden, nearly one acre.—For 
further particulars, apply, GEOFFREY NEW, Solicitor, Evesham. 


INGSWOOD SCHOOL, BATH.—The Governing Body 

of Kingswood School beg to announce that the HEAD-MASTERSHIP 

will be VACANT at MIDSUMMER. The Head-Master must be a Member of the 

Wesleyan-Methodist Society, and a Graduate of a University of the United 

Kingdom, He must be prepared to enter on his duties early in September.— 

Applications and testimonials to be sent, not later than March 30th, to PERCY 
W. BUNTING, Esq., 11 Old Square, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 








OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
CIRENCESTER. one FARM, 
_ Established by Royal Charter, 1845, for the combinati i 
in the Agricultural training of Land Owners oe ie Agents, 
veyors, intending Colonists, &c. Full courses of Outdoor and Clas Ro —e 
struction in the various branches of Agriculture and Dairy Farmin os a 
Management, Land Surveying, Elements of Forestry, &e. a, Estate 
PRESIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON K.G 
For Prospectus, apply to the PRINCIPAL. ie ae 
NEXT SESSION begins TUESDAY, May 2ist. 


HE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, ‘LEE = y 
MENT of FINE ART. (Endowed by the + te ry tg Soe } 


with practice 


London.) 





Applications for the Appointment of LECTURER on ART and ART 
will be received up to April lst. The classes are both General and Techn 
design being the chief requirement in the latter. Salary, £159, with two-thirds 
of the fees. Part only of the teacher’s time is reqnired.—Particalars ar ton 
ready, and may be obtained from the SECRETARY of the College, ee 


’ MASTER 
ical, textile 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, Coopers 
Hill, Staine:.—The COURSE of STUDY is arranged to fit an Engineer for 
employment in Europe, India, or the Colonies. About Fifty Students will be 
admitted in September, 1839. For Competition, the Secretary of State will offer 
Ten Appointments inthe Indian Public Works Department. and Two in the Indian 
Telegraph Department.—For particulars, apply to the SECRETARY at th 
College, ; ” 
NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.—FACULTY of 
MEDICINE.—The CLASSES RECOMMENCE on MAY Ist, and are so 
rie as to — 5 ee ok, iaorwer for students to commence thei: 
medical course.—Full information may be obtained from the Offic re, 
Gower Gana we. y rom the ce of the Colleze, 
MARCUS BECK, M.S., M.B., Dean of the Faculty of Medici 
J. M. HORSBURGH, M.A., Secretary. ‘in 


es HOLLOWAY COLLEGE 
EGHAM, SURREY. 
PrinciPpaAL—Miss BISHOP. 
The EASTER TERM will BEGIN on MAY 22d. Students must be over 17 
years of age at date of entry, and must pass an Entrance Examination at the 
College on April 11th and 12th, unless they have already passed an Examination 
accepted as equivalent. The charge for board, lodging, and tuition is £30 a term 
(11 weeks). 
For Prospectus, forms of entry, and further particulars, apply to 
J. L. CLIFFORD SMITH, Secretary. 


ELLINGTON COLLEGE. 





for WOMEN, 


There will be an ELECTION : 
In JULY, to TEN EXHIBITIONS for the SONS of OFFICERS, of the annual 
value of £50, open to Boys who on June 18th are over 12 and 
under 14, 
In OCTOBER, to SEVEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. 
The Open Scholarships are of the annual value (on conditions) of £50. 
For further particular, with respect both to the Exhibitions and to the 
Scholarships, application should at once be made to the BURSAR, Wellington 
College, Wokingham. ; 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to 
v to fill up VACANCIES on the FOUNDATION and EXHIBITIONS will 
BEGIN on JULY 2nd.—For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Dean’s 
Yard, Westminster. 


T. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, near Oxford.—At least SIX 
kL) ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, from £60 to £20, for COMPETITION in 
JULY.—Particulars from Rev. the WARDEN. 





ADLEY COLLEGE.—JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS.— 

Six Scholarships tenable for four years at the School, four of £50, one 
£30, one £20. EXAMINATION BEGINS JUNE 12th, 1889. Boys must be 
under 14o0n January Ist, 1889.—For further particulars, apply, WARDEN, Radley 
College, Abingdon. 





HE Rev. W. ALMACK, M.A., Bruce Castle (near 
Tottenham), PREPARES PUPILS wanting special help for the Universities, 
— Legal or Medical Preliminaries, or the ordinary requirements of business 
ife. 

Excellent house, in park of 20 acres, containing cricket and football grounds. 
References—the Head-Masters of Charterhouse, Cheltenham, and Marlborongh. 





NGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE, COMPOST- 
TION, and ELOCUTION.—Miss LOUISA DREWRY continues her Courses 
of Lectures, Readings, and Lessons, in schools and elsewhere, to private pupils 
and teachers.—143 King Henry’s Road, London, N.W. 


LIVER’S MOUNT SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH.— 

BOYS are PREPARED for LONDON and CAMBRIDGE. Eight boys have 
just passed the Matriculation Examination of the London University. Nin 
passed in 1888, nine in 1887, ten in 1886, 


Number of Boys in the School, 80,—67 Boarders, 13 Day Scholars, 








T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. . 


VHE UNIVERSITY EDUCATION of WOMEN at ST. 

ANDREWS.—The University of St. Andrews will open PROFESSORIAL 
CLASSES in June and July, 1889, for the University Education of Women. The 
Subjects'of Instruction will be those now taught in the University, and in addition 
the Languages and Literatures of France and Germany. The Fee for each Class 
will be £2 2s.—Intending Students must send in their Names and Addresses (with 
the Subject or Subjects they propose to study), to the SECRETARY of tho 
University, not later than April 10th, 





NGLENOOK, DORKING.—Miss BRAHAM PREPARES 
BOYS for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, and gives particular attention to physical 
devel t. Inclusive terms from to 100 guineas per annum, according to 





URHAM SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS. 


Three of £40 a year for boys under 16, tenable for three years. 
Four of £25 a year for boys under 14, tenable for four years, 
EXAMINATION will BEGIN JUNE 26th, 1889, 

Parents must not be in wealthy circumstances, 





age.—Reference permitted to Dr. Francis Warner, F.R.C.P., 24 Harley Street, W. 


ACKWARD BOYS or YOUTHS.— A MARRIED 

CLERGYMAN and a CAMBRIDGE M.A. in Classical Honours, assisted 
by a LONDON M.A.. who have devoted 20 years to the instruction of the above, 
PREPARE for all ENTRANCE EXAMS, Inclusive fees, 72 guineas 








Further information to be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER. 


“QLERIOCUS,” Yorkshire Gazette, York. 
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. been made for Reading and Advising on Manuscripts. 
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IBBERT TRUST.—ONE SCHOLARSHIP will be 
AWARDED on this Foundation in DECEMBER next, provided that a 
Candidate of sufficient merit present himself. 

Candidates must furnish satisfactory evidence of age, Graduation, and other 
pointe, the particulars of which may be obtained on application to the Secretary 
of the Trust ; and the Names and Addresses of all Candidates must be sent to the 
Secretary, at University Hall, on or before OCTOBER Ist, 1889, 

. PERCY LAWFORD, Secretary. 

University Hall, Gordon Square, London, W.C. 


TICTORIA UNIVERSITY.—The YORKSHIRE 
\ COLLEGE, LEEDS.—The THIRD TERM BEGINS WEDNESDAY, April 
3rd, New entries will be taken for most of the classes.—Prospectus free from 
the SECRETARY. 


HE WHEELWRIGHT GRAMMAR SCHOOLS, 
DEWSBURY, YORKSHIRE. 

A HEAD-MASTER will be shortly appointed for the Boys’ School, which will 
be opened after the summer holidays. Candidates must be graduates of some 
University in the United Kingdom. Stipend, £129 a year, with an additional 
allowance of £40 a year for house-rent, and a capitation fee of £2 193. on every 
boy up to 100, and of £2 beyond that number, 

A HEAD-MISTRESS will also be appointed for the Girls’ School, wh‘ch will be 
opened at the same date. Stipend, £80 a year, with a capitation fee of £1103. on 
every girl attending. 

Candidates are requested to state, in their letter of application, their age, the 
nature and extent of their educational training and experience as a teacher, and 
to furnish therewith fifteen copies of their testimonials. 

Further particulars may be obtained from, and applications must be sent by 
April 18th to, the Clerk to the Governors, T. L. CHADWICK, Ksq., Solicitor, 
Dewsbury. 


HE Misses S. and R ALLEN-OLNEY (formerly Head- 
Mistresses respectively of Blackheath and South Hampstead High Schools), 
residing in the healthy suburb of Hampstead, RECEIVE a FEW YOUNG 
LADIES to BOARD and EDUCATE. The arrangements are those of a refined 
home. Large playground and full-sized tennis-court. Preparation for University 
Examinations and Degrees. Reference kindly permitted to parents of present 
and former pupils.~-41 Belsize Park Gardens, N. 


AT ARLBOROUGH COLLEGE, MARCH, 1889, 


THIRTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS, varying in value from £380 to £14 a year, 
together with Four Council Nominations (giving immediate admission) will be 
competed for in JUNE next. One of these Scholarships (£80) is confined to 
Candidates not yet members of the School; the rest are open to members of the 
School and others without distinction ; two will be offered for proficiency in 
Mathematics. Age of Candidates, from 11 to 16.—Full particulars may be 
obtained on application to Mr. F, J. LEADER, The College, Marlborough. 

















Just published, No, 482, for March 20th, of 
eae *S PRICE-CURRENT of LITERATURE. 
es Containing a good Assortment cf 
ENGLI _and FOREIGN BOOKS. 
A Copy gratis and post-free on application. 
Also, gratis and post-free,a CATALOGUE of BOUND BOOKS for the LIBRAR 
7 and PRESENTATION ; and, price 3s. 6d. post-free, a GEN ERAL ” 
CATALOGUE of BOOKS for the LIBRARY, 


H. SOTHERAN and CO, 
136 STRAND, W.C.; ani 36 PICCADILLY, W. 





RUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


INVESTED FUNDS... ose es wes, 9,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID .., us ee sae wee: 10,000,000 


1848, 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 
WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of the 
READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 
in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application. 


| THE DIAMOND MARK. 


To secure the best Hungarian Aperient Water, 


DEMAND THE DIAMOND MARK, 
and insist upon receiving the HUNGARIAN APERIENT WATER 
sold by the 
APOLLINARIS COMPANY (LIMITED), LONDON, 
Of all Druggists and Mineral Water Dealers. 











PS pAb dT of AUTHORS 
(Incorporated).—The Executive Committee of 
this Society announce that arrangements have now 


The services of a competent Staff of Readers have 
been engaged. 

A Report on the literary and artistic character and 
style, and treatment of the work, is delivered to the 
Author. 

Technical works are not received. 

A small fee is charged for each MS, read. 

By order, 
8. 8. SPRIGGE, Secretary. 

4 Portugal Street, W.C. 


Rt. Hon. Lord Addington. 


Ww. Hill Dawson, Esq. 
Charles F. Devas, Esq. 
Alban G. H. Gibbs, Esq. 
James Goodson, Esq. 
John J. Hamilton, Esq. 
Thomson Hankey, Esq. 
Richard M. Harvey, Esq. 
John Hunter, Esq. 





Just published, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 
HE CAUSATION of DISEASE: 
an Exposition of the Ultimate Factors which 
Induce It. By Harry Campse.y, M.D, B.S. Lond., 
M.R.C.P. Lond., Assistant Physician and Pathologist 
to the North-West London Hospital. 
London: H. K, Lewis, 136 Gower Street, W.C. 


and invested 





ANTED, LADIES WHO CAN, 
KNIT, DO EMBROIDERY, CREWELS, | 


{UARDIAN FIRE 
OFFICE. 
Head Office—11 Lombard Street, London, E.C, 
Law-Courts Branch—21 Fleet Street, E.C. 
Established 1821, Subscribed Capital, Two Millions, 
DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—Joun B. Martin, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—Henry Joun Norman, Esq. 


Hy. Bonham-Carter, Esq. | Right Hon. G. J. Shaw. | 


Manoger of Fire Department—A. J. RELTON. 
Actuary and Secretary —T. G. C. Browne, 
Share Capital at present paid up 


Total Funds, upwards of 
Total Annual Income, over oe 
N.B —Fire Policies which expire at Lady Day | 
should be renewed at the Head Office, or with the 
Agents, on or before April 9th. 


and LIFE | QTANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE 
co 


ESTABLISHED 1825. 
| Constituted by Special Acts of Parliament. 
| PREMIUMS MODERATE. 
CONDITIONS LIBERAL. 
i RMA! FUNDS, 63 MILLIONS, increasing yearly. 
George Lake, Esq. | STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE CO. 


Lefevre, M.P. Edinburgh : 3 and 5 George Street (Head Office). 


| Beaumont W. Lubbock, | London: 83 King William Street, E.C.; 
S | 


Esq. 


Pall Mall East, 8.W. 
David Powell, Esq. and 3 Pall Mall East, S.W 





| Augustus Provost, Hea. | TX\NGLISH and SCOTTISH LAW 


LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION, 
(Established 1839.) 


Henry Vi e, Esq. 

ay Beg "| | 12 Waterloo Place, London. 120 Princes Street, 
- 

| 


dinburgb. 
Whole Life Bonuses never less than £1 10:. per cent. 
...£1,000,000 per annum. 
4,042,000 Annuities. Loans. Liberal Conditions 
800, ARTHUR JACKSON, 


General Manager. 
FRANCIS E. COLENSO, F.I.A., 
Actuary. 


12 Waterloo Place, 
London, 





&c., to send their Name and Address to the Providence 
Mills Spinning Company, Bradford, when they will HE 
receive Gratis, post-free, a splendid set of Patterns of 
WOOLS and SILKS, and particulars showing the 
great saving (3d. in the Shilling, in some cases more) 
by dealing Direct with the Spinners.—Mention this . 7 
vaper Paid-up Capitul 
paper, 
Reserve Fund... 
eee . Reserve Liabilit, 
Soreness and dryness, tickling 
and irritation, inducing cough, 
THROAT and affecting the voice. For 
these symptoms, use EPPS’S | 
IRRITATION GLYCERINEJUJUBES. Incon- 
tact with glands at the moment 
they are excited by theact of suck- 
AND ing, the Glycerine in theseiagree- 
able confections becomes activel 
COUGH. healing. In boxes, 73d.; tins, 1/14d. 
Labelled “JAMES EPPS and 
CO., Homeeopathic Chemists.” 





Colonies. 


for collection, 





F R Y’S 
PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc OC O A. 


Sir C, A, CamERON, M.D., says:—‘‘I have never tasted 
Cocoa that I like so well.” 


Moderate Rates. 








OLLOWAY’S PILLS. — Weak 


Stomacu.—The wisest cannot enumerate one- 
quarter of the distressing symptoms arising from 
imperfect or disordered digestion, all of which can be 
relieved by these admirable Pills. They remove | 
cankery taste from the mouth, flatulency, and con- 
stipation. Holloway’s Pills rouse the stomach, liver, | 
and every other organ, thereby bringing digestion to 
that healthy tone which fully enables it to convert 
all we eat and drink to the nourishment of our bodies. 
Hence these Pills are the surest strengtheners and 
the safest restoratives in nervousness, wasting, and 
chronic debility. Holloway's Pills are infallible 
remedies for impaired appetite, eructations, and a | culars, on application. 
multitude of other disagreeable symptoms which 
render the lives of thousands miserable indeed, 
These Pills are approved by all classes. 


BIRKBECK 


UNION BANK of} 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. 






LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 


TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 


DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. | 
W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 
aint 1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C., 
USE London. 


HGNIX FIRE OFFICE, | 
19 Lombard Street, E.C., and 57 Charing Cross, 

S.W Established 1782. | 

Absolute Security. | 
Liberal Loss Settlements. | 

Prompt Payment of Claims, 
Joint Secretaries— 
W. ©. MACDONALD and F. B. MACDONALD, 
LOSSES PAID, OVER £16,000,000, 


The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual 
Receipts exceed Five Millions. 
OW to PURCHASE a HOUSE for 

TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with im. 
mediate possession and no rent to pay.—Apply at the 

Office of the BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 


OW to PURCHASE a PLOT of 
LAND for FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 

with immediate possession, either for building or 
gardening purposes.—Apply at the Offices of the | 
REEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 


| 
| SPECTACLES. 
| Spectacles unsuited to the Sight frequently cause 
| Blindness,” 
| Mr. H. LAURANCE, OCULIST OPTICIAN, la 
OLD BOND STREET, assisted by a qualified Medical 
Practitioner, scientifically adapts his Improved 
| spectacles to strengthen and assist the Weakest 
| Sights. Pamphlet, “ The Eye in Health and Disease,” 
post-free, contains valuable suggestions to sufferers 
| from defective vision. CITY BRANCH : 6 Poultry, E.C. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878 


NEW SPRING DRESS 


GOODS. 
AT FIRST COST. 


Straight from the Weaver to the Wearer. 
HIGH-CLASS WEAVINGS IN PURE WOOL, 
For Ladies’, Children’s, and Gentlemen’s Dress. 
Fresh from the Darlington Looms at Loom prices. 

Ladies should write for Patternsto HY. PEASE and 
CO’S SUCCESSORS, Spinners and Manufacturers, 
Tue Mitts, DARLINGTON, Makers of the Cele- 
brated Cross-Warp Serges and Gold-Medal Merinoes 
and Cashmeres. 





UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
| fessionin preference to French Brandy. They hold 
| the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
| in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
| Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. | Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
APPROACHING DIVISION of PROFITS. 


| London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 


London, W.C, 
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Now ready, large post 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


STELLAR EVOLUTION 


AND ITS RELATIONS TO GEOLOGICAL TIME. 
By JAMES CROLL, LL.D., F.BS., 


Author of “Climate and Time,” “Climate and Cosmology,” “ Philosophy of Theism,” &c. 





CONTENTS. 
PART I.—The Impact Theory of Stellar Evolution. 


PART II—Evidence in Support of the Theory from the Age of the 
Sun’s Heat. 


PART III. —Evidence in Suppo:t of the Theory from the Pre-Nebular 
Condition of the Universe. 





OWA 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 26 and 27 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


COLLINSON AND LOCK’S 
ARTISTIC FURNITURE. 


The work is all done under their own supervision by English Artisans, and will compare for 
SOUNDNESS OF MATERIALS and THOROUGHNESS OF WORK: 
MANSHIP, not less than for BEAUTY OF DESIGN, with the best domestic art 
of any period in England. 
SPECIAL DESIGNS PREPARED AND ESTIMATES SUBMITTED FREE OF CHARGE. 
AN IMMENSE CHOICE OF FURNITURE STUFFS, 
SILKS AND OTHER DECORATIVE MATERIALS, 


Can always be seen, much of it in completely furnished rooms, so that the combined effect of any proposed 
arrangement may be judged of with certainty. 


68 to 80 OXFORD STREET, W. 





SOAP.] (SOAP. 


P E AR 8S’ 


(SOAP. 





COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 
undoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 


The Right Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he had 
received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, 


December 31st, 1864, 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866 :— Is prescribed by scores of orthodox pract:tioners. 
Of course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.” 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


RHEUMATISM, &e. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is a Certain Care in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRH@A, COLICS, &c. oe ; 
CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE” on tie 
Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 
Sore ManvuracrurER—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Gt. Russell St., W.C. In Bottles, 1s. 1}d., 2s. $d., 43, 6d. 


ALL WHO SUFFER FROM COLDS 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


:] 
DR. DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 
Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 
Which, if used on the rst symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them ; and even in Cases where a Gold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in oneday. To open the bottle, 
dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass. Sold by all Chemists, 2s, 9d. a bottle.—Addreas, 
Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs. F. Newberry and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.0. 


FIRST PRODUCED AND DESIGNATED CORN FLOUR BY 
BROWN AND POLSON IN 1856. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


Was in the market some time before any other was anywhere heard of, and 
none has now an equal claim to the confidence of the trade and the public. 














DATURA TATULA, for Smoking and Inhalation. 


BEST REMEDY 
FOR ASTHMA, 


DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, HAY-FEVER, &c. 
Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s., 6s., 8s, and 15s. Tobacco—Tins, 6d., 5s., 10s., and 183. 


THE 


2s, 


For Non- 


Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 2s, 6d., 
5s., and 10s, 





Price 32. 61., with Portraits of the A.R.A. "3. 
The YEAR'S ART, 1889. A Concise 


Epitome of all Matters relating to Paintine 
Sculpture, and Architecture. Edited by i “ 
Huisu, Editor of the Art Journal. ery 
“Growing bigger annually. It is also ine 
better... .We do not know what we should fo witht 
out it. For those who have to do with Art and 
Artists it is s:mply indispensable.’’—Athenaum, 


Price 1s, 6d., with Full-Page Original Etchi 
‘ Fred Senuaake. ene NS he 


A SPRING DAY, Original Etchi 


pg coma og — Bg Illustrated 
rticles, appear in the Numb > 
ART JOURNAL. esas 


FRANK HOLL and HIS WORKS 
with 7 Illustrations; The ROYAL PALACES”, 
WINDSOR, by W. J. Lorrie, with 6 Illustra. 
tions, and a Beautiful Coloured Reproduction of 
Ludwig Passini’s Picture, ‘My Little Model,” 
&ec., appear in the FEBRUARY Number of tho 
ART JOURNAL, price 1s. 6d, 





London : J.S.VIRTUE and 00., Limited, 26Ivy Lane, 
NEW EDITIONS OF 
MR. CHAVASSE’S WORKS. 


DVICE to a MOTHER on the 
MANAGEMENT of HER CHILDREN, and on 

the Treatment on the moment of their more pressing 
Illnesses and Accidents. Fourteexth Edition (160th 
Thousand), 2s, 6d, 





DVICEtoa WIFE on the MANAGE. 
MENT of HER OWN HEALTH, and on the 
Treatment of some of the Complaints incidental to 
Pregnancy, Labour, and Suckling. With an Introduc- 
tory Chapter especially addressed to a Young Wife. 
Thirteenth Edition (200th Thousand), 2s, 6a. 


Published by J. and A. CHURCHILL, Londor ; and 
Sold by all Booksellers. 


Now ready, 
8vo, Jilustrated with Plates and Wocdcuts, 
price One Shilling. 


THE SANITARY ANNUAL 


AND 
RECORD OF SANITARY SCIENCE, 
1889. 


Devoted to a Retrospect of Inventious and Research 
relating to Preventive Medicine, Sanitary Engineer- 
ing, Fire Prevention, Dairy Sanitation, and Milk 
Scarlatina, suggesting in connection with the Jatter 
the appointment of a Royal Commission, &c. 





WILLIAMS and NORGATEH, 
London and Edinburgh. 


Now ready, price One Shilling. 


HE COUNTY COUNCIL 

MAGAZINE, 
Pp 1889, 

ConTENTS, 

Portrait oF R. T. Gurpon, Eso , M.P. 

NorFOLK County CounciL. By Charles Gurdon. 

Mopset Dwetines. By Miss Cons (Alderman, 

London Council). 

Tue DorTies or County Councits. By Oliver Holmes. 

Main Roaps, By Andrew Johnston, J.P. (hairman, 

Essex Council). 

ANCIENT CoUuNTy Monoments. By OC. Laurence 

Gomme. 

FINANCE COMMITTEES, By an Anditor. 

THE CoAL AND WINE Dues, By W. Jd. Fraser. 

&,  &e., &e. 

FREDERICK WARNE and Co., Bedford Street, Strand, 





HE PARIS’ ILLUSTRE, 

ENGLISH EDITION, haz each week an ex- 
qnisite Frontispiece of merit fully equal to a 
SUPERIOR OIL-PAINTING. Contains also two 
other Fnll-Page Illustrations in colours, and many in 
black and white, artistically executed by Messrs. 
Goupiland Co. PARIS ILLUSTRA is unexceptional 
in tone, and has no rival among illustrated weeklies 
either in Europe or America, Price 9d. per copy. To 
be had at all Bookstalls, and of all Newsagents and 
Booksellers. Sole Agents throughout the World, the 
INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, Bream’s 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, Londer, E.C. 








Just published, crown 8yo, cloth, ls, 


CHOES of HOLY THOUGHTS. 
With a Preface, by the Rev, Hamitron Trom, 

Second Edition, reduced to 1s. 

Wiiirams and Noraate, 14 Henrietta Street, 

Covent Garden, London; and 2) South Frederick 

Street, Edinburgh. 





Now ready, free on application. 


O. 224.—A Miscellaneous List ot 

Recent Purchases, Books Printed in Limited 
Numbers, Books relating to Ireland and to India, and 
the Scientific Library of the late T. H. Corry, M.A., 
Author of * Flora of the North-East of Ireland,” on 
Sale by MACMILLAN and BOWES, Cambridge. 


POLITICAL CATECHISM. A 
Satire, yet the Truth, on the Subject of Party 
Government. {One Shilling, 








SAVORY and MOORE, London; and obtainable everywhere. 





London: Fieip and Turr, the Leadenhall Press, B.C. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 
LIST. 


The WANDERINGS of a GLOBE 


TER. By the Hou. Lewis WINGFIELD, 
— of “ Lady Grizel.” In 2 vols. large crown 
8vo, 21s. nated 
“This is a book that deals with subjects that have 
hess abundantly written about during the past half- 
century, but never heretofore with such delicate 
ce, pleasant humour, and irreproachable taste as 
are displayed in the two volumes now before us.”’— 
Daily Telegraph. 


NAPOLEON at SAINT HELENA. 
By Barry EH. O’MEARA, Body-Surgeon to the 
Emperor. A New Edition, with copious Notes 
and other Additions, and with several Coloured 
Plates, Portraits, and Woodcuts. In 2 vols, 
demy 8vo, 303. 


POPULAR NOVELS 


IN READING AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 





A NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ NEAR 
NEIGHBOURS.” 


The COUNTRY COUSIN. By F. 


M. PearpD, Author of “ The Rose Garden,” &c. 
In 3 vols, crown 8yvo, 





NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “A GREAT 
shaadi TREASON.” 


MASTERS of the WORLD. By 


Mary A. M. Horrvs (Mrs, Alfred Marks), In 3 
vols, crown 8vo. 

“A decidedly clever historical romance, giving a 
picture at once brilliant and realistic of life in Rome 
under Domitian.”’—Athenzum, 

“One would not want a page retrenched from these 
three volumes, full of graphic and faithful pictures 
of Imperial Rome in the first century of the Christian 
Era; The author reconstructs the life of this period 
with marked ability, and while giving vivid sketches 
of the Imperial Court, of the public games, and of all 
the chief teatures of the existence of old Rome, her 
individual character-studies contribute much to the 
deep human interest of the book.”—Moining Post, 





A NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of ‘“‘ YOUNG 
MISTLEY.” 


The PHANTOM FUTURE. By 


H.S. Merriman, In 2 vols, crown 8vo. 

“Great originality, a charm of manner, and a 
peculiarly earnest tone of thought are among the 
characteristics of this delightful writer, while the 
power of drawing distinct portraits with a fine 
artistic touch, making tke men and women he por- 
trays eminently human and lifelike, is especially his 
own,” —Life, 





A NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of * BEYOND 
RECALL.” 


ESTHER DENISON. By Adeline 


Sercrant, Author of ‘* No Saint,” &c. In3 vols. 
crown 8vo. ; 

“A faithful study of the struggles of a girl ‘ by 
suffering made strong.’ Miss Sergeant has put her 
heart into this book, yet the earnest tone which 
prevails throughout is agreeably relieved by a certain 
caustic vein of humour.’’—Atheneum, 


A NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “The 
PAKISH of HILBY.” 


A LOST ESTATE, By Mary E. 


Mann. In 3 vols. crown 8vo, 

“A vigorous and interesting story of village life. 
. A Lost Estate’ has the advantage of humour ; 
some of the epi are ex ingly funny, and the 
ag about animals are admirable,’’—Saturday 

eview, 





THIRD EDITION now ready. 


IDEALA: a Study from Life. 


In 1 vol. demy 8vo. 

The Athenzum says:—“ ‘Ideala’ is certainly one 
of the most original figures to be encountered in the 
whole range of contemporary fiction, but she is at the 
pray time one of the most unmistakably true to 
j e,”* 





SECOND EDITION ready next week. 


A VILLAGE TRAGEDY. By 

Marcaret L. Woops. In 1 vol. post Svo, 3s, 6d, 
ALSO, 

A NEW EDITION, in 1 vol., crown Svo, scarlet 


cloth, 3s. 6d, 
ELSTER'S FOLLY. By Mrs. 


Henry Woop. Forming the Fifteenth Volume of 
the new serial issue of Mrs. Wood's Novels now 
in course of publication. Each volume appears 
at monthly intervals, 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 





IMPORTANT 


GOULD’S MAGNIFICENT ORNITHOLOGICAL WORKS 


ARE NOW COMPLETE. 


NOTICE. 


THE “DAILY NEWS” says in the course of a long Article :— 

“ The issue by Messrs. Henry Sotheran and Co. of the twenty-fifth part of ‘ The 
Birds of New Guinea and the adjoining Papuan Islands, brings at last to a close the 
magnificent series of ornithological works to which the late Mr. John Gould devoted 
his long and laborious life. They are comprised in forty-three volumes, uniformly 
printed in the large size technically known as ‘imperial folio, and ave illustrated with 
considerably move than three thousond full-page drawings, every one of which has 
been coloured by hand. Such expensive publications can of course be but little known 
to the general public. The fact that a set, handsomely bound in morocco, enclosed in 
two carved cabinets, and including one or two now out of print, is offered [by the 
advertisers} at the price of one thousand pounds, sufficiently indicates that the works of 
Mr. Gould ave only for the wealthiest ov for those students of natural history who are 
fortunate enough to have leisure to do battle with the huge tomes in our great public 
libraries. It is just eight years ago since the busy brain and hand that produced this 
wonderful evidence of what may be achieved by one individual in the way of pro- 
moting the study of nature were stopped for ever. Mr. Gould was then engaged upon 
‘The Birds of New Guinea’ and his supplement to the ‘ Monograph on the Humming 
Birds ;? but since then all his manuscripts, drawings, and copyrights have become 
the property of Messrs. Sotheran, who, with the assistance of Mr. Bowdler Sharpe, of 
the British Museum, and Mr. Osbert Salvin, have availed themselves of the materials 
at their disposal for the completion of the several unfinished publications on the lines 
laid down by their author. For this service the learned who ure interested in these 
studies will not fail to feel grateful.” 


BIRDS of NEW GUINEA. 25 Parts, £3 3s. each. 
No Odd Parts can be supplied after Six Months from this date. 


BIRDS of ASIA. 35 Parts, £3 3s. each. 


In Sets only. But few Copies remain. 


HUMMING BIRDS, including the Supplement. 
30 Parts, £3 3s. each. 


A few Copies only of the Supplement, price £21. 


BIRDS of GREAT BRITAIN. 25 Parts, £3 3s. 


each. . : ; 
In Sets only. But few Copies remain, 


A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of the Complete Series of MR, 
GOULD’S great Illustrated Works, comprising Forty-three Volumes, imperial 
folio, may be had, gratis and post-free, on application to the Publishers. 


HENRY SOTHERAN AND CO,, 
36 PICCADILLY, W.; and 136 STRAND, W.C. 


Now ready, Vol. I., 512 pp., square 8vo, cloth, 6s.; or half-morocco, 8s. 6d. 
To be completed in Eight Quarterly Volumes. 


BLACKIE’S 


MODERN CYCLOPEDIA 
OF UNIVERSAL INFORMATION. 


A Handy Book of Reference on all Subjects and for all Readers. With numerous 
Pictorial Illustrations and a Series of Maps. 
EDITED BY 
CHARLES ANNANDALE, M.A., 
Editor of ‘‘ Ogilvie’s Imperial Dictionary,” &c. 
*,* Full Prospectus, with Specimen Page, post-free on application. 


LL. D., 





London: BLACKIE and SON, 49 and 50 Old Bailey. 
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MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


This day is published. 
BACON. Part II.—PHILOSOPHY. By 


Professor NicHoL, Glasgow. Being the New Volume of ‘ Philosophical 
Classies for English Readers,’’ Crown 8vo, with Portrait, 33. 61. 


By the Same Author. 
Part I.—LIFE. Crown 8vo, with Portrait, 3s. 6d. 


This day is published, NEW and OHEAPER EDITION. 


The LIFE of PRINCIPAL TULLOCH, D.D., 


ST. ANDREWS. By Mrs. OutrHant, Author of ‘‘The Life of Edward 
Irving,” &c. With Portrait, and Wood-Engraving of Study at St. Mary’s 
College. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

*‘ Mrs. Oliphant has drawn the Principal’s portrait with a loving hand, but its 
fidelity will be acknowledged by all who knew him weil. It is as lifelike as the 
striking head on the frontispiece of the volume.’’—Times. 

**Tt would not be easy for ‘ fellows’ without a heart and mind of unusual pro- 
portions to talk as does this great Scotchman throughout this delightful book.” 
—Daily News. 

*‘ This is an ideal biography...... In this delightful volume there is nothing ‘ set 
down in malice,’ and scarcely anything that one does not read with interest and 
pleasure.”—St. James's Gazette. 


“Principal Tulloch has been fortunate in his biographer...... We have nothing 


but praise for this pleasant memorial of a lovable and kindly man.”—Atheneum, 





By the AUTHOR of “ Miss MOLLY.’—This day is published. 


ELIZABETH, and other Sketches. By the 
Author of “ Miss Molly.” Orown 8vo, 65. 


On April Ist will be published, Part I., price 1s. 


TRAVEL, ADVENTURE, and SPORT, from 
“ BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE.” 

ConTEXTS :—The Discovery of the Victoria Nyanza. By Captain Speke.—My 
Home in Palestine. By Laurence Oliphant.—A Sketch in the Tropics.—How I 
Caught wy First Salmon. 

*,* Each Part, containing Several Sketches, will be uniforin in s*ze and type, 
end will be issued on Alternate Months with the “* Tales from Blackwood,’” 





This ‘arian a, 
TALES from ‘ BLACKWOOD.” 


Series. Part I. Price ls, 


Third 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


MADAME de STAEL: her Friends, and her 


Influence in Politics and Literature, By Lady BLENNERHASSETT. With 
a Portrait, 3 vols. demy 8vo, 36s. 


‘* A great historical and biographical encyclopwdia, there is no page that is not 
interesting reading.”—Times, 





TEN YEARS’ WILD SPORTS in FOREIGN. 


LANDS; or, Travels in the Eighties. 


By H. W. Seton-Karr, F.R.G.S., &c. 
Dewy 8vo. 


[Neat week. 


HISTORY of the PEOPLE of ISRAEL. 


From the Reign of David up to the Capture of Samaria. By Ernest RENAN. 
Translated by C, B, Pirman. Second Division. Demy 8vo, 14s, [Neat week. 





GIBRALTAR. By Henry M. Field. With 


numerous Illustrations, large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


GALILEO and HIS JUDGES: a Reply to 


Criticisms on the Galileo Case. By F. RR. Weec-Prosser. Demy 8vo, 53. 


FITZGERALD the FENIAN. By J. D. 


Maeryn. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


“*Bitzgerald the Fenian’ is well described by one who knows the Irish 
character...... The descriptions of the peasants and their ways are clever and 
amusing...... Altogether the book is a fine book...... and will be of interest to 
many who do not agree with the opinions it upholds.’’—Saturday Review, 





London: CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited. 





DARWIN’S “‘NATURALIST’S VOYAGE,” 





With Portrait, crown S8vo, 3s. 6d, 
The CHEAP and POPULAR EDITION of 


DARWIN’S VOYAGE OF THE ‘BEAGLE’ 


Is PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


| THE PREVENTION OF RAILROAD STRIKES. 





4 Mie CENTURY MAGAZINE for APRIL will conta; 
“The INAUGURATION of WASHINGTON.” by (We 
Bowen, Illustrated; “The RUSSIAN POLICE,” }, G . 
Kennan (with Fac-simile of a Police Photograph) ; “4 soout 
with the BUFFALO SOLDIERS,” by Frederic Remingto 
Illustrated ; “OLD ITALIAN MASTERS: LORENZETT)* 
by W. J. Stillman; “ IMPERIAL FEDERATION ;” «RR 
PUBLICANISM in FRANCE,” Sc. Pricels. 4d.’ : 


Cases for binding the Volume ending with this Number, price 1s, 4a, each 
SECOND EDITION, with NEW PREFAOR, just ready, 


The LIFE and TIMES of SAVONAROLA. By Pro. 
fessor PasquaLe VILLARI. Translated by Linpa Vituart, Many Portrai 
and Illustrations, 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 32s. alts 

“Thus to the advantages in the mode of presentation are added the author’, 
learning, research, unfailing enthusiasm restrained by scholarly feeling, and se 

easy style......A book which is not likely to be forgotten.’’—Athenzum, x 


The “ COMMISSION ” EDITION—Paper, 1s. ; cloth, 23, 
The PARNELL MOVEMENT. By T. P. O’Connor 
M.P., Author of “ Life of Lord Beaconsfield,”’ &c. [In a few days 
This Edition, extended to upwards of 340 pp., brings the record up to date, 


SECOND YEAR of ISSUE.—Now ready, crown 8yo, cloth, (ial 
The GOVERNMENT YEAR-BOOK, 1889: a Yearly 


Record of the Forms and Methods of Government in Great Britain, her 
Colonies, and Foreign Countrie:. With an Introduction on the Diffusion of 
the Popular Government over the Surface of the Globe, and on the Nature 
and Extent of International Jurisdiction. Edited by Lewis Sergeant, 
“ As a handy book of reference for Members of Parliament and literary men, it 
is invaluable.” —European Mail, , 











Vol. XIX. of “The STORY of the NATIONS.”—Now ready. 
MEDIA. By Zenaide A. Ragozin, Author of 
“ Assyria,” “‘Chaldea,” &. Maps and Illustrations, large crown 8yo, cloth, 
53.; gilt edges, 53. 6d. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 26 Paternoster Square, E.C. 








SCRIBNER’S 
MAGAZINE, 


APRIL, 1889. 


CONTENTS. 

“Bryonp Dovst He Now REcoGNISED HIMSELF FoR LostT.’’—*'The Master of 
Ballantrae,” page 415. Drawn by William Hole. Frontispiece. 

Curmpinc Mount St. Extas. William Williams. Illustrations by M. J. Burns 
and J. D. Woodward from the Author’s Sketches and from Photographs. 

Hoper’s Sonc. Elsie Kendall. 

Henrik Issen. George Rice Carpenter. With Portrait from a Photograph, 

THE MASTER OF BALLANTRAE—VI. obert Louis Stevenson. (Begun in 
November—to be continued.) Illustration (frontispiece) by William Hole. 

A Footnote To A Famous Lyric. Louise Imogen Guiney. 

Charles Francis Adams. 

Tue BuILpInG OF AN ‘‘OCEAN GREYHOUND.” William H, Rideing. Ilustra- 
tions from Photographs in the Clyde Shipyards, 

Aprit Nicut. A. Lampman. 

A Sartor CALLED THE Parson. John R. Spears, 

A Seconp SHELF OF OLD Books: EpinpurGu. Mrs, James T. Fields, 
trations from Portraits, Drawings, and Fac-similes. 

Crowned. Celia Thaxter. 

JEANNE—I.-V. John Elliott Curran. (To be concluded in the May number.) 

THE ANATOMY OF THE ConTORTIONIST. Thomas Dwight, M.D. Illustrations 
from Photographs of Expert Performers, taken under the Author's Supervision. 

SHAKSPERE'’S ENGtIsn Kines. Walter Pater. 











Lilus 


FREDERICK WARNE and CO., 15 Bedford Street, Strand 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY. 
ADMISSION FREE. 
OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
(About 26 doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 


74 NEW W.C. 


ON VIEW DAILY, 10 to 6, 

The GREAT MASTERS, Botticelli, Lorenzo di Credi, Francia, Michael Angelo, 
Raffaelle, Titian, Da Vinci, Coreggio, Rembrandt, Van Dyke, Murillo, &c., RE- 
PRODUCED in AUTOTYPE Permanent Photography, from the grand works in 
the Louvre, Hermitage, Uffizi, Madrid, Sistine Chapel, the National Gallery, 
London ; the Royal Collections at Windsor and Buckingham Palace. 

The various Galleries have separate Albums, easily looked over, and of great 
interest to lovers of Art. Visitors are quite welcome to come and study them, 
and they will not be solicited to make purchases. 

For full particulars, see the AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 186 pr., 
free per post for 6d, 


OL D 


PARIS. 
TEN ETCHINGS 
BY 
Cc. MERYON. 


Reproduced on Copper by the Auto-Gravure Process, and accompanied with 
PREFACE AND ILLUSTRATIVE NOTES 
By STOPFORD A: BROOKE, M.A. 
The Plates are attached, by the upper edge, to Whatman Paper cut-out Mounts, 
and enclosed in an elegant Portfolio. Price Three Guineas, 


FREE BY POST. 

 AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educational Art.’”? A Pamphlet, 40 pp. Cou- 
taining a Description of Autotype, suggestions for Decorating the Home with 
appropriate Pictures, short lists of Autotypes of the most celebrated Works. 
With 4 Illustrations of Frames and Mouldings. Press notices, &c. 

T HE AU POT YY PE COMPANY, 

74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
(About 20 doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 


eee eae and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIEN DING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SEORETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptious and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs. 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and 0O., 1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 
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MAGAZINES FOR -APRIL. 
READY MARCH 25th. 


THE LEISURE HOUR 


FOR APRIL CONTAINS :— 
Chaps. 11-15 





Carniconna: A Story More or Less Trisu. By Tighe Hopkins. 
Tap ADVENTURFS OF A MINING ENGINEFR. 
PHILANTHROPIC PERPLEXITIES. By the Rev. Harry Jones, M.A, 
Turn CAVALIER’S Wire. From the Painting bv J.B eats. é 
A WALKING TOUR IN THE VosGrs.—Part I. By Edward Barker. Illustrated. 
A Fasie. By Gleeson White. : 
Tun THAMES POLICE. By W. J. Gordon. Illustrated. 
JoHN UAMPBELL SHAIRP By John Dennis. 
Tar Unrier Froir or EpUucATION IN INDIA. 
A SurPer AT Frank BucKLAND'S By Dr. James Macaulay. 
Tur HANDWRITING OF HENRY VIII. anv unis Wives. By W. J. Hardy, F.S.A. 
LycantHropy. By the Rev. H. C. Adams, M.A. 
: AMERICAN CENTENARY. ; 
Fa opener Bear: A Story. By Mrs. Macquoid. 
Tur Uttima THULE oF Kerry. By Richard Lovett, M.A. 
A Persian Story. With Persian Illustrations. 
‘Sym PURCHASE OF A DIAMOND.—VARIPFTII S. 


Frontispiece—‘ THE VILLAGE BRIDGE.”’ 
SIXPENCE MONTHLY. 


THE SUNDAY AT HOME 


FOR APRIL CONTAINS :— 
A Coloured Frontispiece—‘‘ SPRINGTIME.” 


Tur DALRYMPLES. By Agnes Giberne, Author of *‘ Gwendoline,” &c. 
tm Eee or Sprina. By the Author of ‘‘ The Harvest of a Quiet Eye,” &e. 
Hannan More. By Lily Watson. 
Tur Late Dr J. K MACKENZIE, OF TIENTSIN. F 
“To Him THAT OvERCOMETH.” By the Rev. John Monro Gibson, D.D. 
Aw Episope or THE DraGOoNNADES. By Richard Heath. 
Cats: Past AND Present.—Epvucition. By the Rev. John Ross. 
Tue Worps OF THE WISE. By Isabella F. Mayo. 
Tur Man OF Sorrows. By the Rev. John Kelly. 
“THe Love oF JESUS.” _ the Rev. R. F. Horton, M.A. 
Wiruerspoon, D.D. p 
wan RETURNING FROM THE Srputcure. After Ary Scheffer. 
Raster Tuoveuts. By 8. L Ewbank, 
Hymn ror « Mpn’s Ciass. By the Rev. C. Johnson Barker. 
Tur Sou, ImprisONED—THE SovuL’s FREEDOM. By Elliot Stock. 
Earty IntsH LITBRATURE AND ART. By the Rev. Richard Lovett, M.A. 
A LeGenp or THE SEA. By Gilbert S. Macquoid. 
Dena’s Disopeprence. By Louisa Emily Dobrée. 
Vurnas NEw AND OLD —ScRIPTURE EXERCISES.—MONTHLY RELIGIOUS RFCORD, 


SIXPENCE MONTHLY. ONE PENNY WEEKLY. 


THE GIRL’S OWN PAPER 


FOR APRIL CONTAINS :— 


Frontispiece—‘‘ A TRYING SUBJECT.”’’ 
Hennessy. 


Wuart SHou.p We Arrorp FoR Drrss. By Dora de Blaquitre. 

Tur Berrer Liagut. A New Song. Words by Mrs. Payne-Smith. Music by the 
Rev. W. J. Foxail, B.A., B.Mus. 

Art NEEDLEWORK. Designs and Descriptions. 

It’s STRANGE, BUT IT’S TRUE. By ‘* Medicus.” 

Tur Princess Louise Home. By Anne Beale. 

Love—Serve. By Clara Angela Macirone, 

Pov_try Kerptne. A Recreation and Source of Income for Girls, 

“Come unTO ME.” A Poem. By Mrs, G. Linneeus Banks. 

Birs anout ANIMALS. By Ruth Lamb. 

Way PersonaL REMARKS ARE TO BE AVOIDED. By Ada Heather-Bigg. 

Tue Service OF BeavTY: BEavuTY versus UGLINESS. 

A Lancer FOR THE LiLy. By ‘ Beatus.” 

Tur New Rooms oF THE NATIONAL GALLERY. By E. F. Bridell-Fox, 

Tue Curr. Howa French Cook Dresses Veal, Lamb, and Pork. By Mary Pocock. 

Tue Microscope AND OURSELVES. By W. Lawrence Liston, L.R.C.P., &c. 

MITTENWALD AND ITS VioLins. By Emma Brewer. 

A PERPLEXED MoTHEeR.—Brirp Lire IN APRIL, 

A Giru’s Tour in Brittany.—NeEw Music anp MusicaL Events. 

DrkEss: IN SEASON AND IN Reason. By ‘‘ A Lady Dressmaker.” 

Tae Girt’s Own: AN OCCASIONAL PAGE OF AMATEUR CONTRIBUTIONS. 

My Work Basket. By Mary Laybourn, 

THE ROMANCE OF NATURE. Mork Fouk-LorE OF PLants, 

VARIETIES.—ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Complete Story (in Four Chapters) :—Tue Tw1n-Hovses. 

For THE Kinq@’s Sake. Founded on Fact. 

Our Bessir, By Rosa Nouchette Carey. 


SIXPENCE MONTHLY. ONE PENNY WEEKLY. 





By W. J. 


By Helen Marion Burnside. 





By James Mason, 


By Anne Beale. 
By Lady Margaret Majendie. 





THE BOY’S OWN PAPER 


FOR APRIL CONTAINS :— 


Double-Page Frontispiece—'‘ MERRILY ROUND 
THE CAPSTAN: ‘Yo ho, my Lads! yo ho!’” 
Sin Lupar: a Story or THE Days OF THE GREAT QUEEN Bess. B 

Baines Reed, i oe 
ADRIFT IN THE PACIFIC ; OR, THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A SCHOOLBOY CREW. 

By Jules Verne, 

IFE ON THE *ConwAY’ TRAINING-SuiPp. By Captain A. T. Miller, R.N., F.R.G.S. 
A Marvettous Conquest: a STORY OF THE BAYOUDA. By A. Laurie. 
ConQqurror Compass ; or, THE Days Or JoHN CoMPANY. 
THE MEDALS OF THE British Navy. By W. J. Gordon. 
Ovr Note-Book.—Lays or Scuoo. Lire. By Fred Edmonds.—Ovr Prize Com- 

PETITIONS.—SkaTinG, By ©. G. Tebbutt. Illustrated, 

THe WHIRLPOOL AND THE WaTERSPOUT. Illustrated. 
AUTOGRAPHS AND AUTOGRAPH COLLECTING.—MOoDEL YACHTING IN 1888 AND 1889, 
SOMETHING New 1n Pneumatics, Illustrated. 

For, THE SAKE or Prince CHaRLix.”’ Page Engraving. 

Tue “ Boy’s Own” Mopet Steam Fire EnGineE, anD How To Make It. By 

H. F. Hobden. 

a Boy’s Own” GorpoN MEMORIAL.—SoMETHING ABOUT HocKEY.—STOOL- 
ALL.—A WorpD OF ADVICE TO EXAMINERS, By Philip Kent, B.A, 
Doings FoR THE MontH, 


SIXPENCE MONTHLY. ONE PENNY WEEKLY. 
London: 56 PATERNOSTER ROW; and of all Newsagents. 


By Franklin Fox. 








MESSRS. LONGMANS AND C0’S LIST. 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 
(NEW VOLUME.) 
Edited by the DUKE of BEAUFORT, K.G., and ALFRED E. T, WATSON. 


DRIVING. By his Grace the Duke of 


Beavurort, KG. With Contributions by other Authorities. With Photo- 
gravure Iataglio Portrait of his Grace the Duke of Beaufort, 11 Fall-Page 
Illustrations, and 54 Woodcuts in the Text, after Drawings by G. PD. Giles and 
J. Sturgess, and from Photographs by Hills and Saunders, G. Mitchell, and 
Window and Grove. Reproduced by E. Whymper, and Walker and Boutall. 
Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 





NEW VOLUME OF MR. GARDINER’S “ CIVIL WAR.” 


A HISTORY of the GREAT CIVIL WAR, 
1642-1619. By SamueLt Rawson Garpiner. 3 vols. Vol. IL., 1644-1647, 
8vo, 24s. Just published. 

*,* Vol. I., 1642-1644, price 21s, 


SPEECHES by the RIGHT HONOURABLE 


LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL, from 1880 to 1888. Revised and 
Corrected by Himself. With an Introductory Review, aud Nctes to the 
Speeches, by Louis J. Jenninas, M.P., Editor of ** The Croker Papers,” &c. 
2 vols. 8vo, 24s. [On March 30th. 


FIELD and HEDGEROW: being the Last 


Essays of Richard Jefferies. Collected by his Wipow. Crown 8vo, 63. 
*,* A few copies have been printed on Large Paper, with an Etched Portrait of 
Richard Jefferies. Price through all Booksellers, 
** Some of the very best of Mr. Jefferies’s shorter writings.”"—Morning Post. 
‘In this volume the author rises to his highest level.’’—Saturday Review, 


WAR with CRIME: being a Selection of 


Reprinted Papers on Crime, Prison Discipline, &c. By the late T. Barwick 
Lu. Baker. Edited by Hersert PuiItips aud EpMuNpD VERNEY. 1 vol. Syo, 
12s, 6d. 


LONGMAN’S NEW ATLAS: Political and 


Physical. For the Use of Schools and Private Persons. Consisting of 40 
Quarto and 16 Octavo Maps and Diagrams, besides Insets and 16 Quarto 
Plates of Views, &e. Engraved and Lithographed by Edward Stanford. 
Edited by Geo. G. CutIsHoim, M.A., B.Sc. Imp. 4to, or imp. Svo, 12s. 6d. 


LETTERS on LITERATURE. By Andrew 


Lane. Crown Svo, ts. 6d, 
“Personal talk about books and men is sure to charm and entertain when Mr. 
Lang is, as in these ‘ Letters,’ in his freest and most airy mood...... His colloqnial 


style is the brightest and lightest imaginable, One is carried along, with a delightful 
sense of buoyancy and contentment, from Virgil and Lucretius to Plotinus, and 
wise words to a young American book-hanter.”—Saturday Review, 


CHARACTERS STUDIES in MACBETH. 
Extracted from ‘‘ Studies of Shakespeare.” By Grorae FLeToHeR. 1846, 
Crown &vo, 23. 6d. 

*,* The view of the characters of ‘‘ Macbeth” taken in 1846 by Mr. Georg: 
Fletcher is so apposite with rezard to the production of Shakespeare's Tragedy 
at the Lyceum, that it is now placed before the public as a matter of current 
interest. 


TWO NEW COOKERY BOOKS BY MRS. DE SALIS, 
Author of ‘‘ Savouries 4 la Mode,” “* Entrées 4 la Mode,” &e. 


PUDDINGS and PASTRY i|CAKES and CONFECTIONS A 
la MODE. Fceap. 8vo, Is, 64, | la MODE. Feap. 3vo, ls. 6d, 


NEW NOVELS. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 1 vol. crown 8vo, és. 


COLONEL QUARITCH, V.C.: a Tale of 
Country Life. By H. Riper Hacearp, 
‘Colonel Quaritch is a fine fellow, and one is glad to have made his 
acquaintance.” — Academy. 
“* Colonel Quaritch’ may be regarded as one of the most powerful novels Mr. 
Haggard has written.”’—Shefield Daily Telegraph, 


MICAH CLARKE: his Statement. With 


Some Account of his Journey from Havant to Taunton with Decimns Saxon in 
the Summer of 1685. Also of the Adventures that befell them during the 
Western Rebellion, and of their intercourse with James, Duke of Monmouth, 
Lord Grey, and other Persons of Quality. By A. Conan Doyie, Crown Svo, 6s. 
“This is a story of personal adventure, rich in incidents and situations, and 
alive with picturesque characters; but this is only the fureground of a power- 
fully conceived and clearly delineated picture of one of the most stirring episodes 
of English history.”—Scotsman, 


Now ready, price Sixpence, 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE.—No. 78, APRIL. 


ConTENTS, 
Tue BeEww or St. Paut’s, By Walter Besant. 
THE SEQUEL To “A QueEN-ANNE PocKET-BooK,.” 
Tue Fatat Lirt. By May Kendall, 
LITTLE Sister, By Mrs, Musgrave. 
Or Taxrna tn Sart, By “A. K, H. B.” 
Tue Havuntep MEeton GarvEN. By the Rev. T. G. Selby. 
Lapy Car: THE SEQUEL OF A Lire. Chaps. 5-7, By Mrs, Oliphant, 
AT THE Sign OF THE Suir, By Andrew Lang, 


Part IJ. Chaps, 3-5. 
By John Orlebar Payne, 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO, 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO’S PUBLICATIONS. 








COMPLETION OF THE “LIFE OF SAMUEL ROGERS.” 


Nearly ready, in 2 vols. large post 8vo, 24s. 


AND 


By 


ROGERS 


y. ee 


HIS 


CONTEMPORARIES. 


‘-CLAYDEN, 


Author of “ Samuel Sharpe, Egyptologiet and Translator of the Bible,” &c. 
These Volumes contain hitherto unpublished Letters from Lord Byron —WorpsworTH—COLERIDGE—Sir WALTER Scorr—Sovrugy— 


Crappe—Lord HottANp—NaApoteon—Dr. Parr—Sir J. Mactntosh—Mrs. Sippons—Lord AsHBURNHAM—Sir G. BraumMont 


—W. Srewarr 


RosE—W AsuHINGTON Irvinc —Cuartes Lamsn—Dantet WesstTER—CHARLES DickeENs—SypNEY Smiti—Lord BrovcHam—Prince ALBERT 
Lord Joun Russett—Henry HattamM—Sir C. J. Napter—Mra. JAMEsoN—Joun Reuskin—Epwarp Everett—Sir Henry Hotrann—Sir 
BensaMiIn BroprE—Sir Epwarp Briuwer Lytron—Sir Cartes Hasttake—Lord Suarressvry, &c., ke. 


By the SAME AUTHOR. 


The EARLY LIFE of SAMUEL ROGERS. 


Large post 8vo, 12s. 6d. 





NEW VOLUME OF 


“THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.” 


On March 26th, price 15s., in cloth; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 20:, 
Volume XVIII. (ESDAILE—FINAN), royal 8vo, of 


THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN. 


*.* Vol. XIX. will be issued on June 26th, and further Volumes at Intervals of Three Months. 





TWO 


At all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


NEW 


NOVELS. 


On April 3rd, in 3 vols. post 8vo, 


THROUGH LOVE to LIFE: a Novel. By|TheNETHER WORLD. By George Gissing, 


GILLAN VasrF. 








NEW VOLUME OF THE UNIFORM EDITION OF THE 
COMPLETE WORKS OF ROBERT BROWNING. 
On Tuesday next, crown 8vo, 53. 
Vol. XU. RED COTTON NIGHTCAP COUNTRY; and THE 
INN ALBUM. 


*,* This Edition will be completed in 16 monthly volumes. 


NEW EDITION of DARWIN’S “CORAL REEFS.” 


In a few days, Third Edition, with 3 Plates, crown 8vo, 83. 6d. 


The STRUCTURE and DISTRIBUTION of 


CORAL REEFS. By Cuartes Darwin, M.A., F.R.S., F.G.S. With an 
Introduction by Professor T, G. Bonney, D.Sc., F.R.S., F.G.S. 
By Sir 


HAYTI; or, the Black Republic. 


SPENSER St. Jonny, K.C.M.G., formerly her Majesty’s Minister-Resident and 
Consul-General in Hayti, now her Majesty’s Special Envoy to Mexico. Second 
Edition, Revised, with a Map, large crown 8vo, 83. 6d. 

“One of the most astounding books ever published...... It deserves to be read 
by everybody, even at the risk of being made sick with horror and of regretting 
that our race ever developed from monkeys into such men and women as are 
depicted in the pages.” —Illustrated Loudon News, 


The SCIENTIFIC SPIRIT of the AGE; 


and other Pleas and Discussions, including an Essay on ‘* The Education of 

the Emotions.” By Frances Power Corser, Author of ‘An Essay on 
Intuitive Morals,” “ Religious Duty,” * The Hopes of the Human Race,” &ec. 
Crown yo, 6s. 

“Thereis much food for thought in Miss Cobbe’s essays.”’—Mancheste 


WORKS BY MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
IRISH ESSAYS, and others. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Contents :—The Incompatibles.—An Unregaréed Irish Grievance.—Ecce, 

Convertimu i Genles.—The Future of Liberalism.—A Speech at Eton.—The 

French Play in London.—Copyright.—Prefaces to Poems. 

LAST BSSAYS on CHURCH and RELIGION. 

Crown 8yo, with a Preface, 7-. 

MIXED ESSAYS. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 9s. 
ConTENTS : —Democracy. —Equality.—Irish Catholicism and British Liberalism. 

—Porro Unt t sossavin..—A Guide to English Literature.—Falkland,—A 


SI neces ‘ tile 
French Critic on Milton.—A French Critic on Goethe.—George Sand. 


On the STUDY of CELTIC LITERATURE. 8vo, 
8s, 6d. 





Guardian, 





LITERATURE and DOGMA: an Essay towards a 
Better Apprehension of the Bible. Popular Edition, with a New Preface, 
crown 8ro0, 2:, 6d. 

GOD and the BIBLE: a Sequel to “‘ Literature and 
Dogma.” Popular Edition, with a New Preface, crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. 

ST. PAUL and PROTESTANTISM; with other 
Essays. Popular Edition, with a New Preface, crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. 

ConTENTS:—St. Paul and Protestantism.—Puritanism and the Church of 

England.—Modern Dissent.—A Comment on Christmas. 


PASSAGES from the PROSE WRITINGS of 
MATTHEW ARNOLD. Crown 8yo, 7s. 6d. 

ContENTS :—1. Literature.—2. Politics and Soviety.—3. Philosophy and 

Religion. | 


Author of *‘ Demos,” *‘ Thyrza,” “ A Life’s Morning,” &c. 





NEW VOLUME OF THE 

POCKET EDITION OF THE LIFE AND WORKS OF 
CHARLOTTE, EMILY, AND ANNE BRONTE. 

On Tuesday next, with Frontispiece, bound in half-cloth, cut or uncut edges, ls. 6d. 


Vol. VI. THE TENANT OF WILDFELL HALL. By Anne Bronté. 
*,* This Edition will be comp!eted in 7 monthly volumes. 


A DREAM ALPHABET; and other Poems. 


By Meta Orrep, Author of “In the Gloaming,” &. Crown Svo, 5s. 
‘Every one who loves poetry will read the volume with a keen pleasure,”— 


Scotsman. 
HOLIDAY PAPERS. Second Series. By 
Crown 


the =. Harry Jones, Author of ‘‘ East and West London,” &e. 
Syo, 6s. 
“The whole book is healthy and enjoyable.”—Scotsman, 


CULTURE and ANARCHY: an Essay in 


Political and Social Criticism, By MatrHew Arnotp. Popular Edition, 
crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 





On March 26 (Sixpence), New Series, No. 70, 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for APRIL, 


containing ** The COUNTY,” Chaps. 11-15.—‘‘ BIRDS of PREY.’’—‘‘ MOTH- 
MULLEIN,” by the Autho» of ‘* Mehalah,” “ Court Royal,” &c.—* NAPOLEON 
and ELBA,’—**A MORNING WALK,’—And “TWO DAYS in HIS LIF&,” 





WORKS BY ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 
POEMS by ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 


Fourteenth Edition, 5 vols., with Portrait, crown 8vo, 30s. 


AURORA LEIGH. With Portrait. Twenty-Second 


Edition, crown Svo, 7s. 6d.; gilt edges, 83, 6U. 


, ASELECTION from the POETRY of ELIZABETH 


BARRETT BROWNING. With Portrait and Vignette. 
FIRST SERIES. Thirteenth Edition, crown 8vo, 7s, 6d.; gilt edges, 83, 6d. 
*," New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 
SECOND SERIES. New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


WORKS BY LESLIE STEPHEN. 


HOURS in a LIBRARY. First Series. Second 
Edition, crown 8vo, 9s. 

CoNnTENTS :—Defoe’s Novels—Richardson’s Novels—Poe as a Moralist—Mr, 
Elwin’s Edition of Pope—So:ne Words about Sir Walter Scott—Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne—Balzac’s Novels—De Quincey. 

HOURS in a LIBRARY. Second Series. Second 
Edition, crown 8vo, 9s. 

ConTENTS :—Sir Thomas Brown—Jonathan Edwards—William Law—Horace 
Walpole—Dr. Johnson’s Writings—Crabbe’s Poetry—William Hazlitt—Mr. 
Disraeli’s Novels, 

A HISTORY of ENGLISH THOUGHT in the 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. Second Edition, 2 vols, demy 8vo, 28s, 


The SCIENCE of ETHICS: an Essay upon Ethical 
Theory as Modified by the Doctrine of Evolution. D2my 8yo, 16s. 


LIFE of HENRY FAWCETT. Fourth Edition, 
large crown 8yvo, with 2 Steel Portraits, 12s, 6d. 





*,* Messrs, SMITH, ELDER, and CO. will be happy to send a Catalogue of their Publications post-free on application. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 








Lorpox : Printed by Jonny Caxcpsett, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, 
Strand; and Published by him at the “ Sprctator”’ Office, No. | Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, March 23rd, 1889, 








